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yT Hs BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capita! 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical —— by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
atrendance pgs? in addition to an annuity. 

Fi A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for ralosce free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
— 

XTH. nN contribution t towards SV igrorg el gored when it is needed. 

SEY ENTH. All only, but also 
for their wives + widows a1 and young childre: 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 

‘ht to these benefits in all cases of need 

‘or further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grornce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 24,0001. 











Office: ll Hall Buildings, 6, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K G. 
President : 


The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


OFS MERISHIP.—Ever Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits u upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

ewspapers, and such members who thus contribute secure priority 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY eee CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK in 
the eo of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTERME 
DIATE BSc. EXAMINATIONS of the as of London will 
commence on OCTOBER 3 and continue till JULY, 1 

ne on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Cur- 


om for the whole Course, 211. ; or ee subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the JANUARY Examination 

For further particulars apply to Tue Wanven or THE COLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, LONDON, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 

The Hospital contains 360 Beds. Patients are sent ny ‘a week to 
the Country Convalescent Kranch, which is the largest institution of 
its kind (100 Beds) in connexion with any London Hospital, con- 

uently a very large number of cases are passed through the parent 

institution. 

Unique facilities for clinical study. 

Entrance Scholarships to the value of 2501. 

Prizes to the value of 3401. per annum. 

Appointments to the value of 900/. per annum open to Students after 


qualification. 

All Clerkships, Dressersbips, and epee Peas Appointments made 
without extra fee of any kin: on merit al 

Individual teaching is a feature of the ‘School, and a large number of 
Special Classes are held for the various Examinations 

Farther information and copies of “ok — Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Dean of the ———e Sch 

THUR LA THAM, ha D. } Deans. 
f OAFFREY, F.R.C.S. 





S tT THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(University of London.) 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 Beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in pout) of the 
value of more than 500l. are offered for competition each yea 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other appointments are open to Students 
after r qualification. 





N 
= cons: ee ay the event of their needing aid from so 
now namber Thirty-six, the men 
receivin 251. and the ‘Wenae 201. per annum each, and psy include :— 
The “ Reyal ag oe Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 
Kishor advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
ajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 201.a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 
e ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20]., and was specially subscribed in memory of the _ “tenes 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fift: 
Publisher of the Athen@um. He took an active and feuding ant 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then opinion “ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staun rter of this [n«titution. 
The Horace & hall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall ‘The employés of that firm have primary 
right of gory to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 





Club forms part ef the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in 40 minutes from the Hospital 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the 
Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Renp.e. 
J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 





| ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
4 (University of London.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY S oi M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on wad 
Fee for ag whole Course (One Year) Ten Guin 
CIA 


SP. LASSES are also held for ar INTERMEDIATE 
MB.LOND., the PRIMARY ‘and FINAL F.R.C.S. and other 
EXAMINATIONS. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 














exercised until 1 the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the aaa benefit arising from the interest on this in 
from 1887 to 

The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, - was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who ded May | 

The “‘ Hospital Pensions” Laan of an annual contribntion of 35!., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 165i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
" 
S?- 3ARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE ee ae Pete a. Shoal 
751., 50l., and 201 each, tenable for one vear, will 
SEPTEMBER 19,1944 TWO SENIOR OPEN SCHOLARS HIPS. value 
751. each, will be awarded to the best © 
in not more than three nor fewer than two of the tallowing sabiects i— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatom 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty- five years 
of age, and must not ae entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Sch: 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, oder 50l., wiil be 
awarded to the best under of age (if of 
sufficient merit)in not fewer than three of the totiowing subjects :-— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology Phy«ics. and Chemistry. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 201.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any one of the three following languages: Greek, French, and 
German. The examination in these subjects will be similar to that 
adopted at the London University Matriculation Examinatio 

‘The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to the a at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the OCTOBER 





For particulars application may be made, personally or by — to 
Tue WaRDEN or THE CoLLxcg, St. Bartholomew’ s Hospital, E.C. 


St BARTHOLOME cling HOSPITAL and 


eau oe ee ) 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3, 1904 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 800! are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for a Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, 

The Club Ground of the Students’ Union (ten acres) is at Winchmore 
Hill. within easy reach of the H. spital. 

For further particulars apnly personally or by letter, to Tuk WARDEN 
or tHe CoLiecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








ANDREWS. 


Rector—ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 
Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1904-1905. 


UNITKD COLLEGE. 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 


This College will be formally OPENED on eg October 7 7, and 
the WINTER eye a will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 

The PRELIMINARY EX XAMINATIONS, with which the. Competi- 
tions Rs ————~ny are combined, will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 23. 
Schedules of application for admission will be supplied by the 
Secretary up to September 10. 

There are forty-one Bursaries vacant (five of which are open to 
Second Year Students and one to Fourth Year Students only), ranging 
in value fr m 401. to 101. Of these twenty-two are tenable by Men only, 
fifteen (including fourteen which are restricted to Students who intend 
to enter the Medical Profession) by Women only, and four (including 
two Spence Bursaries of the value of 30/. each the First Year of Tenure 
and 40/. the Second Year, and a Malcolm Bursary, restricted to Medical 
Students, of the annual value of 251. for five years) by either Men or 
Women. 

Grants, not exceeding 20/. each, may be assigned to Students (Men or 
Women) during their Fourth Year who wish to take a Degree with 
Honours. 

In the course of the Session nine Scholarships will be competed for, 
five of which are open to both sexes. They range in value from 80. 


to 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY.) 

This College will be OPENED on MONDAY, October 10. The 
EXAMINATIONS for BURSARIES will be held on OCTOBER 7 and 8 
Intimation of Candidature is not necessary. There are Seven Com- 

titive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40/. to 6i. At the 
close of the Session one Scholarship of 80/., one of 21] , and one of 14I. 
will be open to competition 

The Classes are open to Students of both sexes, and include Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew, Syriac, Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, 
Political Sorgearty! by Political Econo omy, M ics 
Applied Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Botany, Geology, Agriculture and Rural Economy, History, Ancient 
History, Physiology. Anatomy, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criti- 
cism, and Church History. 

Specimen Kxamination Papers and full particulars Lng mw ee oo 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degree 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, saniithon by Pa ding 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session as well as 
detailed informat:on regarding any Department of the University, may 
be obtained on application to the Seeretary. 

ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary. 

University of 8t. Andrews, August, 1904. 


U NIVERSITY of ST. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSBILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
Principal—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF — 
The SESSION 1904-5 will BEGIN on TUESDAY. October 
The Principal and Deans will attend on MONDAY, detaber 3 , and 
peer October 4, from 10 4™ to 1 P™., for the admission of 
ud 
Pee a pe Lert te FINE ARTS (SLADE SCHOOL) will OPEN 
on 3 
The COU RSES. ‘. the DEPARTMENT of LAWS will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, October 10. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on rant AY, October 3. Tappan 
Lecture at 4 p.a. by Prof. J. NORMAN COLLIE, Ph.D. F.R.8. 
The following Prospectuses ae now ready, oq may be bad on 
application to the Secrerary :— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including BCONOMICS). 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. : 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL. 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
The SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE. 
‘the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES ard ARRANGEMENTS 


RESEARCH 
W. W. SETON, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
September 14, at ll a.m 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOYS under 14 years of age 
on December 11, 1904, will be ——— for on DECEMBER 1, 2, and 3. 
For ere apply to the Secarrary 


SCHOOL of CHINESE. (University of ft London.) 
_J —Profs. Sir ROBERT DOUGLAS and Sir WALTER HILLIER, 
K.C. M.G. C.B, assisted by a Native Instructor tom Peking. The 
Classes are held at KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, and COM ‘ENCE 
OCTOBER 5 


_ Apply to ) the Secrerary. 
pupoR | HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ( Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Profs. H. G. SEELEY, F.R.8., J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, M.A, H. E. MALDEN, M.A., J. STEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G. GARCIA, KOM, G. PRADEAU (Parle ¢ Conservato vatoire), P. 
STOEV ING (Leipsie), A PH UGUENET, TERRICK WILLIAM& 
(R.1.), C. JERRAM, M.A., &c. Large Kesident staff of highly qualified 
English and eaten Mistresses. Cricket, Hockey, bay “re ber ral 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. Large ——— 
Special attention to health. Matron, Trained Nurse.— epectus, 
with Views, on application. 








and at the 

















i; DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIKLS 0; 
UTORS in England or Abr 
are invited to my Lanes or send fully detailed particulars to 
ESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who - more than thirey years have been closely in’ touch with the 
leadin; 
rep ds free of oo is given by Mr. Thring, emer | - the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. 


XECON DARY SCHOOLS and POPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRES at YARDLE 
The WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY perro reenice the services 
of a PRINCIPAL for the proposed nee SECONDARY SCHOOL and 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE at OLDBURY. A PRINCIPAL is also 
required roped wl same conditions y YARDLEY. Salary in each 
case 200] per annum 
The COUNT Y Cu NCIL also require the pennies: of aHEAD LADY 
ASSISTANT at YARDLEY. Salary 1201. per a 
The Candidates ap poate, we will be required to take up their duties not 
later than SEPTEMBER 19, 1 
Application must be sent “I to the undersigned (from whom all 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than TUBSDAY, 


August 30, 1904 
”_ 8. G RAWSON, Director of Education. 
County Bducation Department, 37, Foregate Street, Worcester. 


T# E DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL ope a for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATUKE ‘The remuneration 
attached to the Chair will consist of a fixed stipend and share of 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
ten copies of Applications and Testimonials ae be sent not later 
than SEPTEMB Re 10, 1904. F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


44, 7 


may be i 


Dyh). $4. 


Amongst the numerous P 
SELECTIONS from 
The NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
The WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The TATE GALLERY. 
The WALKER ART GALLERY, Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN from the Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castile. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES of Sacred Art 
from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the LOUVRE, LUXEM- 


BOURG, PARIS. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 








Full particulars of all the Company's Publications 
are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, NEW EDITION, with 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint-Block IJllustra- 
tions. For convenience of reference the Pub- 
lications are Arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





YHE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY invite applications for the 
appointment of J.ECTURER in LAW in the UNIVERSITY ata Stipend 

of 2001. ayear. The Lecturer would be allowed to undertake a certain 
amount of Chamber Practice, but not to take Cases in Court, the first 
claim for his time being retained by the University.—Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, with ‘Testimonials, should 
be forwarded to the Krotsrrar or THE UNiveRrsiry at any time up to 
SEPTEMBER 10. The appointment will date from OCTOBER 1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of LECTURER in 


ATHEMATICS. 
meat particulars may be obtained from the ay Anguot i to whom 











YITY and COUNTY of the CITY of 
NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and ART GALLERY. 

The ART MUSBUM and SCHOOL of ART COMMITTEE of the 
CITY COUNCIL are prepared to receive applications for the —— 
ment ofa ee ASSISTANT in the MUSEUM and ART GALLERY 
Sal; 1 rising to 200/. The Official will be required to 
devote the whol le of his time to the service of the Museum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous a 
accompanied by three —— of recent Testimonials, endorsed ‘ 
Museum Assistant,” should be addressed to the Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
“Further p not later = 12 o'clock on SATURDAY, August 20. 1904. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Director and Curator, 

Mr. G. Harry Watts, F.8.A., The Castle, Notting’ 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will re held to be a 
disqualification for appointment. 


By order of the Committee. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, August 1, 1904. 


R. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING OFFICE for a YOUTH leaving school.— 
Apply, by letter, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 


NHISWICK PRESS.—WANTED, a JUNIOR 

/ CLERK with knowledge of Shorthand. Suit any one leaving 
school requiring an insight into the Printing Business.—Write Mr. 
Jacont, 20, Took’s Court, London, E.C. 


I ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
4 wants SITUATION. In London preferred. —Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Athenzum Press, Kream’s Buildings, E C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimomials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 5 


[NDEXIN G, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.— Miss Perurrerince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


ME. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 
(member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), 
examines Parish Registers, Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Localities visited for the Hidtoge, of taking rubbings of 
brasses, photog ~ &c. Abbreviated tin 
a 0} 























ded a 


p' Foreign researches 
carried out. Enquiries invited. e * Culleton" 8 private collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book-plates designed and engraved. 


"‘YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 

Lior REVIEWS, SERMONS, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN with 

7d. per 1,900 words. Specimens and Testi- 

monials on ‘oppliention:.: Miss ALDERSON, 56, Boroughgate, Appleby, 
Westmorland. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Froms- 
SeLwoop Tyrre-Waririne Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


VY PE- WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

). Revision, ‘Translation. — Tuz Cauprivce 

a Acencry, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 























T.O AUTHORS.—TYPE your own MS. Use of 

a Remington Machines, or per Hour. Several Hours Daily, 

. per Week. Quiet room if desired. ay Bedford Row (basement, 
aad steps), Theobald’ 's Road, W.C. 


\YPE- WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors ca) vd P . Agr for 

Publishing arranged. S. placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 











ons should be sent not later than FRIDAY, Aug 
— JAMES RAFTER 








UNiveRrsiry of BIRMINGHAM. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the appointment of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in BUTANY. 

The stipend will be 150/. per annum 

The Candidate selected will be required to enter on his duties on 
SEPTEMBER 29 next 

Further particulars may be obtained are the undersigned, to whom 
applications, accompanied by six = ies of ‘Testimonials, should be 


t later than SEPTEMBER 3 
— GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Citr and COUNTY of BRISTOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF 8U Royo OF THE ART GALLERY 
ND ANTIQUITIES. 

The MUSEUM and AR’ ; GALLERY COMMITTEE of the CORPORA- 
TION of BKISTOL are prepared to receive applicacions for the position 
of SUPERINTENDENT of the BRISTOL AKT GALLERY. 

Applicants must have had experience in the vigor ere of Loan 
Collections of Gallery Pictures and other Works of Art, and the 
Development of Permanent Collections of the pata 

It being intended that the various Collections of Prehistoric and 
other Antiquities shall be located on the ground floor of the same 
building, together with a Department for Objects of Industrial and 
Decorative Art, both Local and General, a peer also possess a 
competent knowledge of these branches of Museum w 

The salary will be 250i. per annum. Applications, saunas “Bristol 
Art Gallery,” and accompanied by not Jess than three Testimonials. 
will be received by the Town Clerk, the Council House, Bristol, not 
later than enya inst rom 

vassing is not permit! 
—" " EDMU ND J. TAYLOR, Town Clerk of Bristol. 
Dated this 153th day of August 19 


om and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

A MODELLING MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of 
ART, BELFAST Salary 160/. per annum. Duties to commence on 
OCTOBER 1 1904. 

Particulars of the duties and diti of i may be 
obtained from the , to who: m the special 
form provided for the rurpose, must be forwarded not later thane noon 
on MONDAY, Augus' 

Canvassing will be hela to disqualify _— Tas 


C. FORTH, Principal. 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 


























CC \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purehace of a Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Rookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing. and De ceaagy o ‘Trades. Partnerships Arranged. ce 
Sheets and T: vag, agg are Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out oe r. Larner’s personal supervision.— 28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 











Catalogues, 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
N=#W ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BROOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any ove in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 62. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 

of Books, is issued Ag & Noroarz, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 

rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 





NATALOGUE No. 41,—Drawings of the Early 
J ee Pyar ae P mg Drawings and Colour Prints—En 
ings Lb Lewis—Turner Nap ormg— wtlangee— he Etchings— is 
orks = J. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





H. PEACH, Belvoir Street, Leicester. 
« CATALOGUE No. 5 includes fine Series ‘of Bodoni Press, 
sas issued ; also Kelmscott Press, at low pricef. 


LEIGHTON’S 


(CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. Ee price 2s. NEARLY 





Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsi 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


([HE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 195. 











ORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

rated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 

BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 

each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscousze Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


( ;EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 

= Gwners having Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, 
Engravings. Woodcuts(or Books containing same) done by GEURGE 
CRUIKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition. and Price \ to Epwin H. 
WENDELL, Esq , 500, Fifth Avenue, New York Cit: 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu'ars to 
HAMPION & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 











T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO KEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. and C. 

—— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 








Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY, August 19, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


" 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by, AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a 
quantity of valuable and up-to-date PHOTOGRAPHIC 8TOCK, con- 
sisting of Cameras and Lenses by the Leading Makers and all 
Accessories; also several Microscopes, ‘Telescopes, Opera and Field 
Glasses, and a great quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 


On view morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





TUESDAY, August 23, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
ow J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


8s Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a small 
COLLBEHION of SHBLLS, including many rare Species, formed by 
the late GEORGE JOHNSUN ALLMAN, LL.D. , formerly of 
Queen's Sollene: Galway, with the Mahogany Caninats.- British and 
Exotic Lepidoptera—Heads and Horns of Animals—‘I'wo fine Speci- 
mens of the rare Mountain Sheep from the Rockies—Kear, Wolf, and 
other Skins—several White Varieties of Kirds—Indian and other Hirds’ 
Eggs; also a Private Collection of Eggs, with the Mahogany Cabinet, 
ana various Natural History Specimens. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 o'clock and morning of Sale. Cata- 
logues and all particulars on application. 





BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 
EDITION, Revised and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Eighth Edition. 
DOUBLE uae and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE, Fourth Editi 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





SEVENTEENTH 





I OCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC, 1905.— 
a ee nap Works selected by the Associated Board of the 
my of Musicand Royal College of Music form eleven ls, 
a : ne ‘Augener Edition. 
A.—Local Centre Rzeminations. 
Intermediate Grade.—List A, 3, and C, each net, 1s. 
Advanced Grade.—List A, B, ‘and C. each net, ls. 
B. ae Examinations. 

Elementary —List , complete, net, 1s. 

Lower Division.— writ A. B, C, complete, net, 1s. 

Higher Division.—List A, B, and C, each net, ls. 


London: Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street. 





AINTING from the Artist’s Point of View; 
Some Breton Chapels (illustrated); Notes on Magazines and 
Reviews; Bear Yard and Arch Row ; Sanitary Fi'tings; Koman Notes; 
Brauweiler A bbey ; Ironwork, Savoy Hotel (illustrated); Notes on 
Portiand Cement ; aad Illustrations of Nave of Jamiéges; Some Breton 
Chapels ; Exmouth Cottage Hospital ; and House at Croydon.—See the 
BUILDER of August 13 (4d., = post 4jd ). Through any Newsagent, 
4 direct from the Publisher of t Builder, Catherine Street, London, 
C, 





THE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 


CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Builder.—‘‘A most valuable contribution to — literature.”” 
ve ‘No better guide could be named.” 
“* Admirably produced.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A most interesting volume, and a model of 








zx in x 
Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ A most remarkable book.” 
JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM.,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 
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“ Last year ‘Printers’ Pie’ brought ina thousand} THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


THE OLD SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 
In 40 vols To be issued at short intervals. 


pounds to the Printers’ Pension Fund, and this THE WORKS OF SH AKESPEARE. 
o m With the Speliing of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis o 
marvellous shillingsworth ought to do even better.” | trios FURNIvattti Ries rondo ee tne New 
Sei COMEDIES will be issued first, after which will 

Atheneum June 25. follow tbe HISTORIES aud TRAGEDIES. The entire 

4 . Seite vend eheah ode achaw Soups be oak ane 


Sets). There will also be a Cheaper Edition at 2s. 6d. net 
per Volume, on good Antique Paper. Kach Volume may be 


purchased separately. 
P ‘ 9 {HE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
’ SALAMAN and ABSAL. By Edward 


j FITZGERALD. Being a Reprint of the First Edition 
| of 1856. With 12 Illustrations by BLANCHE MCMANUS. 


A FESTIVAL SOUVENIR OF THE PRINTERS’ PENSION Hand-made Paper, grey antique, 2s. 6d. net; quarter 


vellum, 5s. net ; Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 














The RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAY- 
CORPORATION, 1904. YAM. A Reprint of the First Edition of this famous 
Poem, containing KDWARD FITZGERALD'S Intro- 
duction and Notes. In large type, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with Illustrations in Colour from Designs 
CONTAINS by BLANCHK McMANUS, each printed within a 
border, engraved on wood, Small folio, antique binding, 
10s. 6d. net; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; full bound reai 


vellum, 15s. extra. 
& SPLENDID STORIES A SMALL EDITION of the POEM (without Preface and 


Notes), with same I)lustrations, reduced in size and printed 
in black only. Narrow fcap. vo, on Hand-made Paper, ls. 
net; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, 


By W. L. ALDEN, F. ANSTEY, Miss BRADDON, | #2” 








ATHOL FORBES, TOM GALLON, C. J. CUTCLIFFE- THE KING'S CLASSICS. 

HYNE, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, and W. PETT KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of. oe 
Kings of England from Alfred to Henry VIII. Newly 

RIDGE. Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STKELE. With 


Portraits of Henry V. and Aune Boleyn as Frontispieces. 
2 vols, 2s. 6d. uet each; quarter-bound vellum, 3s, 6d. 
net each, 


lm ‘‘ Of the greatest interest to every student of mags Per cas = 
21 CONTRIBUTIONS IN PROSE & VERSE The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. 
rom ‘4 ¢ Go en Ass’ of Apuleius. Transla iy 
By W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, DUKE of}  ticb* Wid? fremtispicts. is. tet; quarierbound 


a ARGYLL, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, ALFRED | the ROMANCE of FULK FITZ- 
AUSTIN, HAROLD BEGBIE, J. M. BULLOCH, | tyaticn xia’wecnwith'an Introduction by 


Peof. BRANDIN. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net; 
. : y TXT ‘ N =F gy quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

Lieut.-Col. ioe DAVIS, AUSTIN Peataperncans BIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s 
SARAH GRAND, THOMAS HARDY, KATHARINE |” g00X., wun Bouse pate ot King, Chal 
TYNAN HINKSON, J. K. JEROME, ANDREW | «steinintitetition orie king's Book: Its the frst edition tor 


a hundred years which shows the old spelling, and it has other unique 


LANG, H. W. LUCY, OUIDA, BISHOP of RIPON, | te Ste stn spy PUBLISHED, 
RITA, ADRIAN ROSS, G. R. SIMS, I. ZANGWILL, | The LOV& of BOOKS. Being the 


*Philobiblon’ of KICHARD de BURY. A Seal of 


and ARTHUR BOURCHIER Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is reproduced in 


Photogravure as a Frontispiece. 1s, net ; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON, 

16 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS & PHOTOGRAPHS | © sis thtsto Seti a 
1 ntroduction aud Notes, by H. OKLSNKR, M.A, Ph.b. 

3s. 6d, net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 

By E. MIRIAM CROXTON, GEORGE ROMNEY, | Te, CHRONICLE of JOCELIN, of 

C. DANA GIBSON, JAMES CRAIG, JOHN HASSALL, Totes, Sabie ef Bahan solting tate haay of Be ae 

muaodsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNKST CLARKE, 


- Pe RAVEN HILL, WILL OWEN, CHARLES PEARS, F.S.A. Keproduction of Seal of Abbot Samson (4.p. 


1200) as Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. met; quarter-bound 


, : o , = r - vellum, 3s. 6d, net. 
R. SAUBER, 8. H. SIME, L. THACKERAY, LAWSON | mye Lire of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
WOOD, STARR WOOD, and L. CASWELL SMITH. |  BSaVL4M ROPER Togstes taut ROPES 
> tlle op ag Portrait. 1s. 6d, net; quarter-bound 

CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS, 

CHAUCER'S KNIGHT’S TALE; or, 
Palamon and Arcite. Done into i by 
| ONE SHILLING NET, Sergei ees 
| HAUCER’S MAN of LAW'S TALE; 
THE PROCEEDS GOING TO THE PRINTERS’ PENSION FUND. e SQUIRE'S TALE; NUN’S PRIEST'S TALB. Done 
into Modern English by the Rev. Prof SKEAT, Litt.D. 
With Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Prof Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He has succeeded in 
modernizing the janguage without departing fiom either the form or 
substance of the original.” —Scotsman. 


° Change of Address. 
. ‘ ‘ _ ‘ i eae oa Messrs. ALEXANDER MORKING, Limited, have 
A If difficulty is found in obtaining ‘Printers’ Pie,’ send P.O. or Stamps for ls. 4d. to the just removed to new and larger premises at 


Publisher of the SPHERE Great New Street, London, E.C. 32, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
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MACMILLAN &CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
nant. NEW PUBLICATIONS. | HE PARTICULAR BOOK OF 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 
“An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which 
may be cordially recommended to all who wish to enlarge 
their knowledge of Manchuria.” — Times, 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES 
OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 

‘The photographs are excellent and numerous. The 
new volume possesses the same unique character and value 
which were conspicuous in ‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia.’”— Nature. 





NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
NOW READY in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘ The 
Witch Maid,’ &c, 
“A fine piece of fiction, racy of the soil.” — Outlook. 
“The heroine is very nicely drawn, and the plot, though 
transparent, is interesting.” — World. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 

‘A long story worth reading.” —Times. 

“ Vivacious writing goes a good way towards making a 
story acceptable, and Phyllis Bottome must at least be 
credited with a sprightly manner and a sense of humour 
that enable her to get a good deal of quiet fun out of the 
diversified personalities that she depicts.”—Morning Post. 

“ An interesting story.”—Outlook, 











LIFE & LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BYLES COWELL, 


M.A. Hon. D.C.L.Oxon. Hon. LL.D.Edin. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Cambridge, 1867-1903. By GEORGE COWKLL, 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 

“This p t and wel book presents a singularly 
attractive picture of a man whose name means much to 
all Orientalists and to all who knew bim......There must be 
many who will read his life with intense interest...... The 
book makes good reading.” — Times. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


HOBBES. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
2s, net. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ A very admirable brief survey of a vast subject.” 
Academy. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
The QUEEN’S QUAIR; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The CROSSING. 
EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, 
And other Stories. 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


With a Map of Wessex in each, exeept the Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. | TWO ON A TOWER. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. | JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
THK TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
THE HAND OF KETHELBERTA. 

A LAODICEAN, DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
WESSEX TALKS. LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

THE WELL-BELOVED. 

WESSEX POBMS AND OTHER VERSES. 
POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERA ¥.—New Vol. 


BALLADS AND VERSES, 


And Miscellaneous Contributions to ‘ Punch,’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MONEY. 


A Study of the Theory of the Medium of Exchange. By 
DAVID KINLRY, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Illinois. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


[The Citizen's Library. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LimitTsEp, London. 























NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
‘* A most readable romance.”— Dundee Advertiser. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 
“The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 


NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 
of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 


“One of the most interesting books of travel published 
of late years.”—Guardian, 

‘* All who love records of travel penned by a man of the 
world, who is also an expert in archeology, owe him (Dr. 
Stein) a large debt of gratitude.”—Datly Telegraph. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL, I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 


NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE, By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 
“The book throughout is stimulatiag and refreshing, 
but there are one or two chapters of supreme excellence.” 
Daily Express. 
“We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”— Pali Mali Gazette. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


A Facsimile in Collotype of the Original Copy. Edited by 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. A Companion Volume to an Epoch 
in Irish History. Demy 4to, €3s. net. 


This is one of the original documents, of the greatest 
a for the social history of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
reland. 


A HISTORY OF MATRI- 
MONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By GEORGE ELLIOT HOWARD, Ph.D. 3 vols. super 
royal 8vo, 2/. 2s. net per set. 


Part I. THEORIES of PRIMITIVE MATRIMONIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Part Il. MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS in ENGLAND. 


Part III. MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS in the 
UNITED STATES. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF 
FINLAND. 


By the Author of ‘A Visit to the Russians.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“An excellent little book...... It gives in succinct and 
popular form a narrative of the history of the country from 
the earliest times, and deals especially with the present-day 
policy of Russia.”—New Age. 


THE WORKS OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 


New Popular Edition. Cloth, 1s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSIONS ARE NOW READY OF 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE 


AND 


The REVOLUTION in TANNER’S LANE. 


A LEADER OF SOCIETY AT 
NAPOLEON'S COURT. 


By CATHERINE BEARNE, Author of the ‘Lives and 
Times of the Earlv Valois Queens.’ Fully illustrated, Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This is the story of one of the most brilliant and adven- 
turous lives of those stirring days. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net each. 


RICHARD COBDEN. 
By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P.. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 
By Prof. Villari. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Prof. Villari. 




















THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW READY. 
ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 


IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS, 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 


LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


6s. FIVE 6s. 
each NEW NOVELS. _ each. 


The PERILS of SYMPATHY. 


Nina Stevens. 


MEADOWSWEET and RUE. 
Silas K. Hocking. 


A BACHELOR in ARCADY. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
MOTHERHOOD. 

L. Parry Truscott. 
NYRIA. [ Third Impression, 


Mrs. Campbell Praed. 








T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, B.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—_—— 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
Circle (Cheyne Walk Life). By the late 
Henry Treffry Dunn. Edited and anno- 
tated by Gale Pedrick. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Rossetti. By Arthur C. Benson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Ix days such as the present, in which 
appetite for knowledge concerning the 
illustrious dead, though apparently in- 
satiable, is in fact easily contented with 
réchauffés of what has already been served 
up, eaten, and assimilated, there is more 
danger of surfeit than of starvation. The 
two books before us are representative of 
the kind of matter to be expected in the case 
of a man such as Rossetti, concerning 
whom, though he is sufficiently remote to 
be seen in his full proportions, detached from 
any obscuring or disturbing environment, 
active and affectionate memories - still 
survive. On the one hand, we have 
generous, if scanty recollections by one 
whose opportunities for observation were 
genuine and ample, if only he had had the 
gift to observe and the power to select; on 
the other, a compilation of facts obtained 
principally at second hand, put together 
with some literary craftsmanship, and ac- 
companied by such literary analysis and 
appreciation of published work as is within 
general reach. 

From neither book does the reader obtain a 
sight of the man or his surroundings, and in 
neither case is the author to be held gravely 
responsible. To paint Rossetti as he was it 
is necessary to have come under the spell of 
his fascination and of his pleasant and 
unconsciously exercised literary tyranny. 
In himself Rossetti was the least possible 
of a tyrant. He was not even consciously 
assertive. He had not the breezy, petu- 
lant, imperious, and—we use the word 
with no lack of respect—whimsical arro- 
gance of Morris, the most fervently 
illogical of poets. Rossetti never preached 
to you; he told you, and you accepted. 
Like every artist the world has seen, he 





was impatient of hostile, or, what to him 
was the same thing, unfavourable criticism. 
This, however, after the cessation of inti- 
macy with Ruskin, he seems never to have 
heard, and Ruskin even appears to have 
conveyed his censure designedly in a species 
of mock-heroics. Whether his brother, who, 
as those most intimate with the Rossetti 
household best know, had every conceivable 
right to counsel, ever allowed the gentle 
rain of dissent to fall upon Rossetti’s 
ears, is upknown. So far as can be 
judged, indeed, the spell exercised over 
Mr. Rossetti by his brother was no less 
potent than that over the most ardent wor- 
shipper or the most devoted disciple. At 
any rate, it was a curious instance of the 
irony of circumstance that the friends whose 
devotion was exemplary, and who sought 
only to forbid that the winds of heaven 
should visit his cheek too roughly, should be 
supposed capable of taking part in an 
organized cabal. 

Among those who were in innermost 
association with Rossetti during the happiest 
and most productive period was Mr. Henry 
Treffry Dunn, who fulfilled during some 
considerable portion of the Cheyne Walk 
life duties that may be regarded as in part 
secretarial. There were some well-remem- 
bered symposia at which he was present, 
and he enjoyed opportunities of intimacy 
afforded to few. He was at no time a 
conspicuous figure at such gatherings, and, 
it may be through modesty, took little part 
in the conversation. It was apparently as 
a painter rather than as a poet that Rossetti 
exercised most influence over him. At 
any rate, he never seems to have come 
under the spell to which Rossetti’s 
intimates succumbed. So much is this the 
case that in the ‘Recollections’ Charles 
Augustus Howell seems a more conspicuous 
and interesting figure than Rossetti. To 
this quaint, eccentric, amusing, and 
eminently quick-witted individual—whose 
story, when it can be told and when a com- 
petent biographer is forthcoming, should 
enrich the world with a masterpiece entitled 
to rank in some respects with those that 
the public will ever hold in memory—Mr. 
Dunn owed his introduction to Rossetti, and 
with him he seems to have had more in 
common than with the poet. While the 
idea of Rossetti generally, though accurate 
so far as it goes, is of no special value or 
interest, the description of the environment 
is excellent, and the illustrations, which are 
executed by Mr. Dunn, himself a painter, 
are such as will render the book an attractive 
and indispensable portion of every Rossetti 
collection. A view of the bed in which the 
poet slept, or tried to sleep, conveys an 
admirable idea of the gloom of that 
catafalque, and of the richly furnished 
vault in which it was placed. A portrait 
which serves as frontispiece is a 
speaking likeness, and gives a precise 
idea of the man as he seemed at the 
period of his greatest influence. The breadth 
of brow, power of mouth and nostril, wealth 
of hair, and concentration of gaze are 
strikingly exhibited, and to those who wish 
to know what Rossetti was like it may be 
said, There he is. Among the other illustra- 
tions is the reproduction of an early pen-and- 
ink sketch of Tennyson reading aloud 
‘Maud’ in the house of Browning. 





Mr. Benson’s life of Rossetti contributed 
to ‘“‘ English Men of Letters ’’ is a favourably 
specimen of the kind of work such series 
are calculated to produce. It is agreeable 
written, appreciative, and condenses infor- 
mation e]sewhere accessible. That Mr. Ben- 
son should have had intimate personal know- 
ledge of Rossetti was not to be expected. 
Abundant materials for a life such as has 
been written were in existence, and the chief 
task of the new biographer has consisted in 
selection. A good superficial view of the 
subject is conveyed; but the reader knows 
no more of the man as he lays down the 
book than he did as he opened it. On the 
whole, what is best and most illuminating in 
the work is the defence undertaken of the 
Pre - Raphaelite Brotherhood, upon which 
much-debated subject little better has been 
written. As regards the most tragic episode 
of Rossetti’s life, and that which may be 
supposed to have clouded its close, the 
information supplied is inadequate and in a 
sense misleading. There are two manners 
in which that painful subject, exact know- 
ledge concerning which is in a few hands, 
may be treated. The truth may be told, or 
the subject may be, as it has hitherto 
been, ignored. What is said, however, 
on p. 49 as to speculation regarding the 
state of mind of the victim being ‘ worse 
than useless,” is itself ‘‘ worse than use- 
less,” there being no room for speculation 
to arise. 

Mr. Benson is inclined to condemn the 
violation of the secrecy of the grave to 
which the world owes the possession of the 
poems, and holds that whatever grace be- 
longed to the original act, the placing of the 
poems in his wife’s coffin, is forfeited by 
their removal. This is a defensible opinion, 
and its utterance, in view of the amount 
of publicity accorded to the burial of the 
poems and their recovery, is justifiable. 
The question whether the poems should 
have been sacrificed to a sentiment will be 
decided differently by different individuals. 

For Rossetti’s indulgence in chloral 
hydrate the excuse is put forward that, 
however responsible it was for the delusions 
that overclouded his later years, it was 
begun with an honest conviction that it was 
‘‘ innocuous in its results and mechanical in 
its action.’”” Indulgence in narcotics is, we 
fancy, mostly begun under such conditions, 
and the case of Rossetti is, so far, indistin- 
guishable from that of ordinary victims. We 
have not heard Rossetti arraigned for 
‘‘ vicious indulgence.” Experience of the 
effects of sleeplessness and suffering is 
too widespread for men outside a strict 
and narrow circle to charge a Rossetti, a 
Coleridge, or a De Quincey with moral 
obliquity. Mr. Benson’s defence of Rossetti 
involves itself some measure of arraign- 
ment :— 


‘Tt is therefore a complicated situation ; and 
it is not swiftly and sternly to be dismissed as 
a case of pernicious and deliberate indulgence in 
a base form of pleasure. It is not primarily a 
question of morals, but a case of reckless impru- 
dence in adopting, apart from medical advice, 
a specific [?] which had such fatal conse- 
quence,” 


This strikes us as narrow and pedagogic. 
With the defence of Rossetti against the 


charge of over-amorous utterance we will not 
deal. The view is maintainable that there 
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are human associations which should consti- 
tute sanctities. What is said about the 
influence of Keats upon Rossetti is excellent. 
What Rossetti himself said about Sydney 
Dobell’s ‘ Keith of Ravelston,’ by which in 
‘Sister Helen’ he was directly influenced, 
is pleasant to read. The real name of 
Dobell’s poem is not ‘ Keith of Ravelston,’ 
but ‘A Nuptial Eve.’ 


“T have always regarded that poem as being 
one of the finest, of its length, in any modern 
poet, ranking with Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci’ and the other masterpieces of the 
condensed and hinted order so dear to 
imaginative minds.” 








Louis XIV.in Court and Camp. By Lieut.- 
Col. Andrew ©. P. Haggard, D.S.O. 
With Illustrations. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

Ir is, of course, needless to remark that 
the writing of good popular history 
demands extensive knowledge, judgment 
and taste in using that knowledge, and the 
command of correct and simple English to 
set it forth. Some of these requisites Col. 
Haggard has, but others he is certainly 
not possessed of. His knowledge, though 
clearly not that of a trained historian, may 
be conceded to be adequate, and has the 
advantage of being informed with a certain 
enthusiasm. He displays some skill in 
marshalling telling statistics, and in select- 
ing for treatment effective situations and 
aspects of his subject; and he has an eye 
for character. Unfortunately, with all this 
in his favour he scorns ‘‘the faintest pre- 
tence at style,” and substitutes for it care- 
lessness and the devices of melodrama. At 
his best he reminds us faintly of Motley ; at 
his worst he creates the impression of aiming 
at the mere retailing of horrors and scandals 
for their own sakes. 

Although ‘ Louis XIV. in Court and 
oe Ol is avowedly the author’s subject, he 
has been unable to resist the temptation 
(a strong one, doubtless) of exercising his 
pen upon that most typically French 
episode, the Fronde. He does well here, as 
elsewhere, to contrast the sufferings of the 
people with the selfish intrigues which 
absorbed the energies of their rulers and 
social superiors, and the comparison of the 
whole movement, or series of movements, 
to a kaleidoscope is apt enough. But to 
use the term “revolutionary” (except in 
a far-off, relative sense) of the Fronde is, to 
our thinking, totally to mistake its cha- 
racter. Surely, too, Mazarin and Condé 
had in them something at least of the 
elements of greatness, and were not the one 
@ mere cowardly gambler, the other no 
better than a brutally courageous swash- 
buckler. With regard to the Cardinal, 
whom he strangely calls ‘Julius Mazarino,”’ 
Col. Haggard does not attempt to explain 
his great influence over the mother of 
Louis XIV. on the most probable hypothesis. 
And in both cases, Mazarin’s and Condé’s, 
he in places supplies the answers to his own 
contentions. So it appears that Mazarin 
did but meet treachery with treachery ; and 
Condé’s methods of fighting, however crude 
under modern conditions, had ‘“‘a moral 
success before Europe.” Similarly, later on, 
the author is found unconsciously qualify- 
ing his statements as to Louis XIV.’s direct 
responsibility for and approval of the 





barbarities of the religious persecution. 
Before leaving Mazarin and the Fronde we 
would remark of Col. Haggard’s oracular 
statement (‘‘it may not be generally known, 
but it is nevertheless a fact’’) of the 
conditions under which Leopold I. secured 
his election to the Empire, that a reference 
to any ordinary text-book will show that 
these were but a confirmation of a clause in 
the Peace of Westphalia. We notice, more- 
over, that he says no word about Louis’s 
own candidature. 

While critics may not be disposed 
to complain on the whole of the pic- 
ture presented of the Grand Monarque 
himself, it may be adversely criticized 
in detail. Sufficient justice is by no 
means done to his industry in the work 
of government, and perhaps too much is 
made of his backwardness in showing 
himself in the field. The statement that 
Louis ‘‘never could bear esprit in other 
women” than Henriette d’Orléans is 
speedily contradicted by the admitted pre- 
sence of that quality in the Marquise de 
Montespan, and, although Col. Haggard 
does not say so, it was undoubtedly her 
intellectual powers which first drew Louis 
towards the widow Scarron. Whatever 
may have been the youthful indiscretions 
of Madame de Maintenon—and her early 
days were difficult enough—she has cer- 
tainly received scant justice at the hands of 
the present author. Without entering upon 
the disputed question of her direct 
responsibility for the religious persecutions, 
we may fairly protest against the omission 
of any mention of her undoubted love of 
children and genuine attempts to alleviate 
the people’s sufferings. Above all, the 
suggestion that the old king was deserted 
on his death-bed by his secretly married 
wife has recently been conclusively refuted, 
and that partly on the testimony of an 
enemy. The Regent Orleans’s mother wrote 
in a letter: ‘‘Tout le monde croyait le Roi 
mort lorsque Madame de Maintenon 
retirait.” However pernicious may have 
been the influence of this woman over 
Louis as a king, it is mere calumny to deny 
her unceasing devotion to him as a man. 

Louis’s sister-in-law and Charles II.’s 
sister, Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, is one 
of the few personages of the age allowed by 
its present historian to have possessed re- 
deeming qualities. Yet the very most is 
made of Madame’s undoubted indiscretions, 
and her reputation is treated much as that of 
Marie Antoinette was by her contemporaries. 
It is not mentioned that this presumedly 
immoral princess thwarted during her life- 
time her own favourite brother’s designs 
upon the Breton girl who was afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Moreover, the 
old story of her death by poisoning is 
raked up again for effect, notwithstanding 
the fact that experts are now agreed that it 
was demonstrably due to acute peritonitis. 
The result attributed to the celebrated 
chicory draught is, in fact, probably the 
best illustration in existence of the post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy. That the words 
of Orleans, when he told his detested 
wife that he saw death in her face, were 
almost identical with those of her own friend 
Mlle. de Montpensier a little later, is a 
minor matter that has naturally escaped 
Col. Haggard’s attention. 





The author, in our opinion, is seen at his 
best when treating of military matters. One 
could wish, indeed, that there had been 
more in his book about the campaigns of 
Turenne and Villars, and less about the very 
unedifying history of French religious mys- 
ticism, although it can hardly be maintained 
that he has by any means exaggerated the 
significance of the latter. The portraits 
drawn of Vendome and Villars, Boufflers 
and Villeroi, are clever, and the description 
of that terrible butchery, the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, has seldom been better executed. 
Equally good, if somewhat slight, is the 
chapter headed ‘Sea Combats and Piracy,’ 
which tells of the exploits of Jean Bart. 
But one regrets the inartistic impulse which 
makes Col. Haggard write of the victors of 
Blenheim as 
‘*the able and bloody Marlborough, who made 
of the trade of war but an excuse for money- 
grubbing, and the literary and artistic Eugene, 
who in the greatest combats pointed out to his 
officers the picturesque and fantastic effects of 
the butchery that surrounded them.” 

It may be noted, too, that the treacherous 
behaviour of some of the French com- 
manders before Turin, supposed to be due 
to orders emanating from the Duchess of 
Burgundy (daughter of the Duke of Savoy), 
has been denied emphatically, among others 
by Voltaire. In taking leave of the author 
as an historian, we may fairly grant that he 
has succeeded in his efforts after accuracy, 
except in the few cases that we have com- 
mented upon, and in such rarely occurring 
assertions as that (p. 244) James II. had 
been debarred from the English succession. 

That he has been equally successful in 
the employment of ‘‘the simple language”’ 
which is his chosen vehicle for portraying 
the “tragic events” and “ love-affairs’’ of 
the Grand Monarque’s reign can, however, 
by no means be conceded. Not to mention 
misprints or slips of the pen, such as 
‘““Hatzburg” (p. 355), “Stairs” (p. 365), 
the ‘‘ Dutch admiral Reuter,’ the reader 
will frequently meet in these pages with 
slovenly locutions, such as ‘‘ these sort of 
things,’ ‘‘the apartments of she who,” 
‘‘here......proceeded.”” The use by him 
of metaphor, that dangerous weapon of 
language, turns out to be more facile than 
apposite ; while to sustain our charge of in- 
dulgence in melodramaticfustian, weappend, 
in conclusion, this passage, a fair specimen 
of the writer's “‘ simple language” :— 

‘*Strange were the times indeed when neither 
family relations nor family treacheries counted 
for anything! One day a man is welcomed at 
the Court ; the next orders are given to cut his 
throat with peculiar ferocity. A week later he 
again becomes the honoured guest, while in the 
following month he is doing all that lies within 
his power to blow his late entertainers—con- 
nected to him by the closest ties of blood—in 
little fragments to kingdom come.” 


Here is certainly no “style.” 








Linguistic Survey of India.—Vol. V. Indo- 
Aryan Family. Eastern Group.—Part I. 
Specimens of the Bengali and Assamese 
Languages. Compiled and edited by G. A. 
Grierson, D.Litt. (Calcutta, Government 
Printing Office.) 

Tue present volume deals with the dialects 

of the Bengali and Assamese languages, 

which, with Bihari and Oriya, are included 
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by Dr. Grierson inthe Eastern group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. It appears that Bibiri 
and Oriyi are reserved for the second part 
of vol. v. 

Dr. Grierson, as is well known, holds 
these four languages to be descendants of 
the ancient Magadhi. He points out that 
they are distinguished from the Western 
group by certain well-marked character- 
istics in their phonetic system. In all these 
languages the pronunciation of the letter a, 
the commonest vowel, is much broader than 
in the Western group. The Eastern lan- 
guages cannot tolerate the initial semi- 
vowels y and v, which are often added 
euphonically by their Western sisters. As 
regards the consonants, there is a tendency 
to prefer dental to cerebral sounds. This 
preference is carried to an extreme in the 
Bengali and Assamese languages, in which 
every letter of the latter class is pronounced 
as a dental. The same two languages show 
great uncertainty in the pronunciation of 
the palatals, which are generally turned 
into sibilants. In Bengali the sibilant s is 
usually pronounced as sh. Moreover, the 
languages of the Eastern group show a 
greater tendency to inflexional synthesis 
than those of the Western. This is appa- 
rent in both nouns and verbs. In the 
Western group the relations of case are 
largely expressed by means of postpositions. 
In the Eastern group these relations are 
expressed by the help of true inflexion. The 
l-past and the b-future are specially charac- 
teristic of the Eastern verb. The line of 
demarcation extends even to syntax. In the 
Western languages the past tenses of tran- 
sitive verbs are construed passively. In the 
Eastern languages this is not the case. 

To speak generally, Bengali and Assamese, 
the special Eastern languages treated of in 
this volume, are distributed as follows: 
Bengali is the language of the province of 
Lower Bengal (as distinct from Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar, and Orissa), Sylhet, and 
Cachar, where it is spoken by 41,696,343 
people; Assamese is the language of the 
Assam valley, where it is spoken by 1,435,950 
people. But Dr. Grierson cautions us 
against supposing that these areas and 
figures have any value other than as an 
approximate representation of linguistic 
phenomena. Languages and dialects shade 
imperceptibly into one another, so that it is 
impossible to say where one ends and another 
begins :— 

**Unless separated by some great natural 
obstacle, such as a range of mountains, a large 
river, or a tribe speaking a non-Aryan form of 
speech, the Aryan languages,as a rule, merge 
insensibly into each other. A _ well - known 
saying in this country is that the language 
changes every twenty miles, and such, indeed, 
is the fact. A native of India travelling that 
distance from his home would be sure to have 
his attention drawn to some expression, some 
name for a common article of everyday use, or 
some grammatical form, which was strange to 
his ears,” 

Looking at the matter from another and, 
perhaps, a less scientific point of view, one 
cannot help being struck with the difficulty 
which this “infinite variety” of languages 
and dialects must throw in the way of 
Indian administration. Dr. Grierson informs 
his Western readers on p. 321 that 

‘fa case is on record in which a woman of the 
Khami tribe once gave evidence in her own lan- 





guage, knowing no other. This was interpreted 
into Mii, which was again interpreted into 
Maghi, which was finally interpreted into 
South-Eastern Bengali, from which version the 
magistrate translated the evidence into English.” 


This passage requires no comment. 

After a general statement of the method 
of transliteration adopted, and a special 
introduction, Dr. Grierson treats of the 
Bengali language and its dialects in 
pp. 11-392. Pp. 393-446 are devoted to 
the consideration of the Assamese language. 
With regard to the claim of Assamese to 
be considered an independent language, 
and not a mere dialect of Bengali, as some 
Indian scholars have persistently affirmed 
it to be, Dr. Grierson decides that though, 
if we take grammar alone into considera- 
tion, the dialect of Chittagong differs more 
from standard Bengali than Assamese, if 
another test be applied, that of possessing a 
written literature, Assamese 


‘Sis entitled to claim an independent existence 
as the speech of a distinct nationality, and to 
have a standard of its own, different from that 
which the natives of Calcutta would wish to im- 
pose upon it. Assamese literature is as old, if 
not older, than that of Bengali, and down to 
the commencement of the present century [?] was 
as copious.” 


The special glory of Assamese literature 
appears to be history, a branch of study in 
which, as a rule, Indians do not excel. 
This question, like many Indian questions, 
has been debated with much heat, but the 
fact seems to be that the contention of the 
Calcutta literary world, that Assamese is 
merely a dialect of Bengali, is due to a con- 
ception of the nature of language which is 
now obsolete in Europe. 

Dr. Grierson is of opinion that Assamese 
is fortunate in not having been Sanskritized 
like its sister, Bengali. He ranges himself 
with those scholars who hold that Bengali 
suffered during the nineteenth century 
by the wholesale importation of Sanskrit 
words. He reserves his praise for the great 
writers of previous centuries, whose 
‘‘nervous Bengali’? he, no doubt justly, 
admires. It is well known that Dr. 
Grierson unites to his profound linguistic 
scholarship a wide and appreciative ac- 
quaintance with the literature enshrined 
in those languages which he describes and 
analyzes. His admiration for grand old 
medizval writers perhaps inclines him to 
be a little too severe upon the ‘ pandit- 
ridden” language of the nineteenth century. 
We may humbly venture to suggest that 
the importation of new ideas, caused by the 
connexion of England with India, has 
rendered new words necessary, and these 
new words must either be taken over bodily 
from English, or compounded from Sanskrit 
roots. Still the fact, pointed out by Dr. 
Grierson, that the literary language, which 
he considers to be the same throughout 
Bengal, differs so widely from the colloquial 
dialects, is no doubt to be deplored. How- 
ever, we seem to have heard of something 
very similar nearer home. 

Whatever may be the truth in this vexed 
controversy—a controversy which it is, 
perhaps, difficult for a native of Europe to 
decide—there can be no doubt that Dr. 
Grierson is right in saying that the 
pronunciation of Bengali is not fairly 
represented by its spelling. A Bengali 








He writes 
sdgara, and says shdgar ; or, if he is unedu- 
cated, shdyar. He writes bahya, and says 
bijjha. In other words, he writes Sanskrit 
and reads and talks another language.” 


199 
‘* writes Lakshmi and says Lakkhi. 


But Dr. Grierson has left out of sight the 
fact that in modern Bengali novels the 
colloquial language is often spelt as it is 
pronounced. No doubt a reform in the 
spelling of Bengali is as much required as 
a reform in the spelling of our own ver- 
nacular, but it will apparently be as difficult 
to bring it about. 

Dr. Grierson treats of Bengali dialects 
under seven main divisions: Central or 
Standard Bengali, Western Bengali, South- 
Western Bengali, Northern Bengali, Rij- 
bangs’, Eastern Bengali, and South-Eastern 
Bengali. In Assamese he recognizes three 
varieties: the standard dialect, Western 
Assamese, and Mayang, which last he calls 
a mongrel form of Assamese, spoken in 
Sylhet and, Manipur. He prints specimens 
of all these forms of speech, including in 
some cases the women’s dialect. These 
specimens consist of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son (which is translated into all 
dialects), of songs, fragments of folk-lore, 
and conversations, which generally have an 
intrinsic interest of their own, apart from 
their linguistic value. Dr. Grierson declares 
pretty plainly on p. 11 that he does not 
write for the general reader. But we ven- 
ture to affirm that the general reader would 
find some of these linguistic exbibits 
not only instructive, but entertaining. 
To illustrate these specimens, Dr. 
Grierson supplies a brief sketch of the 
grammars of the two principal languages, 
together with notes on the philological 
peculiarities of all the dialects, and lists of 
standard words and sentences. All speci- 
mens are accompanied by two translitera- 
tions, one of which shows the actual local 
pronunciation, and a word-for-word inter- 
linear version. The Indian character 
adopted is in most cases the Bengali, but 
specimens of the Kaithi and Chikmi alpha- 
bets are also given. The editor remarks 
that he is indebted to English and Indian 
scholars for many specimens and sugges 
tions. Indeed, he seems exceedingly carefu- 
to acknowledge all his obligations. It is, 
perhaps, difficult, in the case of books 
printed in India, to avoid misprints entirely. 
It may be pointed out that on p. 168, 1. 7 from 
the bottom, ‘‘ he said” should probably be 
read for ‘‘ him said.” Similarly, we should, 
perhaps, in the last line of p. 169 read, ‘he 
angry arose-became’’; or less literally ‘‘ he 
became angry.” The construction is the 
same as on p. 172, 1. 4 from the bottom, 
where we find ‘‘ angry” instead of “ anger.” 

The value of the volume is enhanced by 
five excellent maps illustrating the distribu- 
tion of the various languages. It is not 
only a monument of the acumen and industry 
of Dr. Grierson, but will, we think, be 
received in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent as one proof more of the enlightened 
policy of the Government of India in for- 
warding scientific research. 
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A New English Dictionary. Edited by 
J. A. H. Murray, H. Bradley, and W. 
Craigie. — P—Pargeted. (Vol. VII.) By 
J. A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tue letter P, including the digraph ph, is 

not only ‘‘ one of the three gigantic letters 

of the modern English Dictionary,” but is 
also distinguished by the extreme rarity of 
words which can be confidently assigned to 

Old English, and of these some are derived 

from Latin, ¢g., ‘‘pall” (from Latin 

pallium) and “palm.” The only word in 
this issue which is obviously West Teutonic 
is ‘‘pan,” sb.'—a shallow vessel for 
domestic use; but its further history is un- 
known, so that it may have been borrowed 
from a non-Teutonic language, or have lost 
an initial s, before the Teutonic occupation 
of England. A substantial portion of the 
instalment before us is occupied by com- 
pounds beginning with the Greek zapa-, 
one of the prepositions, tapa-, repi-, tpo-, 

Latin per-, post-, pre- ( pre-), pro, French or 

Latin preter- (preter-), with which as prefix 

a multitude of the words with initial p are 

formed. There are hybrids among these, 

like ‘‘parafront,” ‘‘paranucleus,” ‘ para- 
title,” and Simmons’s “ parakite”; while 

French combinations with the Italian im- 

perative para = “ protect from,” as “‘ para- 

chute,” ‘‘ parasol,” ‘‘ paratonnerre,” or = 

“shelter,” as ‘‘parapet,” ‘‘ parados,”’ 

simulate vapa-, as also “ paraffin’? from 

Lat. parum afinis. It would be diffi- 

cult for an etymologist to match “ para- 

kite”; for Simmons coined it as a 

compressed form of “ parachute-kite,” so 

that it has two distinct derivations, both 
of which are—historically—correct. In 

‘‘paradise”’ the Greeks substituted zapa- 

for the old Persian equivalent of rep:-. One 

more of the many explanations of ‘‘ para-” 
is found in “ paramount’ adj., Anglo- 

French ‘ paramont”? — “above,” adv., 

ultimately from late Lat. ‘per ad 

montem.” Ofcourse it is possible or pro- 
bable that some of the numerous words of 
obscure origin were Old English native, or 
borrowed from British or Scandinavian, or 

West German, ¢.g., ‘‘ paddock” (an enclo- 

sure), “paddle,” sb. and vb., “ paigle,”’ 

‘‘pampilion ” (a fur for trimming, fifteenth 

and sixteenth cent.), ‘‘pang,” and “par(r)” 

(to enclose, confine). The dates of the 

earliest quotations for ‘ paddle,’’ vb. (to 

wade in shallow water), 1530, “ paddle,’’ 
sb.’ II. —“‘an instrument for propelling 
and guiding a canoe,’’ 1685, suggest that 
this substantive is from the verb, and so 
distinct from ‘‘ paddle,” sb.’ I. (‘a small 
spade-like implement with a long handle, 
used ”’ in agriculture), 1407. Oxford appears 
to be sound on marriage, as the contrast 
between the mild ‘erroneous’”’ applied to 

‘‘pantacosm,” ‘‘ pantagraph,” ‘‘ panta- 

logy,’ ‘‘pantamorph,” ‘‘ pantascope,” 

and the severe ‘‘An illiterate formation 
for pantogamy,” pronounced upon the 

Oneida Creek Perfectionists’ ‘ pantagamy,’’ 

suggests that virtuous indignation disturbed 

the judicial calm appropriate to the lexico- 
grapher. Did the inventor of the term 
utilize a current error in etymology to 
embody in his coinage a conviction that 
pantogamy was virtually what Sophocles 
might have called ydéuos ayayos? We did 








not regard Dr. Murray as “illiterate” for 
not knowing, as it appeared, that ‘ abio- 

enesis’’ was an erroneous formation, nor 
o we suspect him of anything worse than 
a slip when he states that the name 
Pandarus wasof medieval invention, though 
one of Homer’s heroes, the godlike son of 
Lycaon, bore the name transferred later 
to an uncle of Chryseis, as that of Calchas 
was transferred to her father. 

Dr. Murray’s predecessors are gibbeted 
in the prefatory note as follows :— 


“The historical narrowing of a term is seen 
when ‘the English pale’—the pale of English 
Law—after losing its earlier local references to 
France and Scotland, is known to many only as 
the ‘English Pale’ in Ireland. Hence, when 
the Dutch word palingman, a dealer in eels, 
had, by a misreading of an Act of Parliament, 
been conjectured by Blount to mean a foreign 
merchant denizened in England, or, as he puts 
it, ‘a Merchant Denizen, one born within the 
English Pale,’ recent Dictionaries have made 
darkness visible by expanding this into ‘that 
part of Ireland called the English Pale.’ The 
‘seller of eels’ of 1482 thus becomes in 1864 an 
Irishman of ‘ the Pale.’ ” 


It is curious that the modern use of 
“‘pantheism”’ is ignored, as ‘‘ Christian 
Pantheism,’”’ ‘‘ Moral Pantheism,” do not 
imply ‘‘a denial of the personality and 
transcendence of God,” but rather a sus- 
picion that the transcendence of the universe 
will be ultimately asserted by science. 
Dr. Murray goes out of his way to find 
opportunity for an error in selecting tavrod- 
amos (on the analogy of éA05-ards, 705-a7ds) 
as an instance of the combining form 
*‘panto-,” mavto-, although the accent of 
-daros, being different from that of similar 
continuations of avro-, should have 
warned him against the word. ‘‘ Panada”’ 
(‘‘panado”’’) is derived from the Spanish 
‘“‘ panada,”’ though the earliest quotation is 
Florio’s ‘‘ Panado,” representing Italian 
‘‘panada”; while the ulterior derivation 
of Italian panata is given instead of Spanish 
pan from Latin panem. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
famous ‘‘ Palladian palaces” would have 
improved the illustrative paragraphs of 
“palace” and “ Palladian,’’ and there is 
room for Byron’s appreciation of English 
visitors in Rome as ‘‘a parcel of staring 
boobies” (letter dated March 25th, 1817), 
and for Campbell’s 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome, 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 


while his 
Where of yesterday a garden bloomed, 
Death overspread his pall, 
is wanted, as no figurative use of funeral 
‘‘ pall” is given. 

A number of common and indispensable 
words, many being monosyllabic, are dis- 
cussed and exemplified in the exhaustive 
and matchless manner which characterizes 
the whole work ; for instance, “‘ pace ”’ (used 
in twenty different ways as a substantive), 
‘‘ pad ” (sb. = bundle of yielding material 
such as straw, &c., seventeen varieties of 
usage), ‘‘ pail,” “pain,” ‘ paint,’ ‘‘ pair,” 
‘‘ pane,” ‘pant,’ ‘ paper,” ‘ parcel,’ 
‘‘pardon,” and “parent.” These alone 
are enough to confute Old English purists. 
The fresh etymological points are in several 
cases interesting ; for example, ‘‘paduasoy”’ 
is shown to be French pow de soie (now 
poult de soie), contaminated by “‘ Padua say,” 





and papier mdché is from England originally, 
being a rendering of ‘‘mashed paper” 
—‘' mashed,” bien entendu, having no etymo- 
logical connexion with French ‘“ miché.” 

e venture to suggest that ‘“‘ parch” is 
English, with initial s lost, a causative form 
from the Teutonic spark or sprak = crackle; 
as chestnuts, peas, beans, and other dry 
seeds are apt to pop or crackle when roasted. 
The qualified approval of the conjecture 
that the original is Latin persiccare suggests 
that chestnuts are not roasted scientifically 
at Oxford, as it is altogether wrong “to 
dry” them “thoroughly.” The article on 
‘pamphlet ” finally determines the word as 
a derivative of ‘‘ Pamphilus,” the title of an 
amatory poem popular in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as had already been conjectured. 

We are glad to see the letter R advanced 
to ‘‘ree,”’ an obsolete word meaning stream, 
river; and also that a portion of M is 
announced for October Ist. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The O’ Ruddy. By Stephen Crane and 
Robert Barr. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir is possible that Mr. Crane set out pur- 
posely with the idea of writing a rollicking 
story in the vein of Lever. From hoary 
antiquity have we been accustomed to these 
Irish novels of intrigue and adventure. 
Even Thackeray did not disdain to tread the 
well-known path; but then Thackeray never 
could resist an Irishman. And certainly the 
traditional national character is excellently 
fitted to this style of narrative. One feels 
that Roderick Random should have been not 
Scotch, but Irish. Mr. Crane, assisted by 
his posthumous collaborator, Mr. Robert 
Barr, has realized to the full the spirit 
of this sort of fiction. It must go with a 
rattle; it must be gay and irresponsible ; it 
must scatter charming women, or at least 
claim a soft and sympathetic heroine; it 
must boast a hero of his hands; and it is 
the better for a sense of character and of 
manners. All these features are to be 
found in ‘The O’Ruddy,’ which only lacks 
a better name to be quite a masterpiece of 
its kind. There are animated duels, 
mysteries, highwaymen, and the like; and 
all winds up in a culminating clap, as it 
should do. Upon the whole, Mr. Crane 
and Mr. Barr have been successful in keep- 
ing within their century, which, of course, 
is the eighteenth. The volume is another 
proof of Mr. Crane’s versatility, and adds to 
our regret that he did not live to fulfil the 
promise that he manifested of unusual dis- 
tinction. It is necessary to offer congratula- 
tions to Mr. Barr on the accomplishment of 
a difficult task. He has ended the romance 
as one feels it should have beenended. But 
we take it that in winding up his narrative 
at Brede Place, Mr. Barr has deliberately 
desired to associate his friend in letters with 
a place with which he is already associated 
in life. 


The Bright Face of Danger. 
Stephens. (Nash.) 

Mr. SreruHens’s book is another addition to 

the long list of romances of cape and sword 

dealing with the times of Henri Quatre. 

This latest, however, is not at all concerned 

with the personal adventures of that 





By R. N. 
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sovereign, or even with the course of history. 
Hence, strictly, it is not historical. All the 
characters are fictitious, and the range of 
the narrative is limited. The first chapter 
describes how ‘“‘ Monsieur Henri de Launay 
sets out on a journey,’’ the journey being 
to ‘‘cut off the moustaches of a gentleman 
I have never seen, that I may toss them at 
the feet of a lady who has taunted me with 
that gentleman’s superiorities.” This is a 
sufficiently promising ‘‘ jumping-off place,” 
as Mr. Stephens’s countrymen are fond of 
phrasing it. And the expert reader knows 
how such a narrative must inevitably 
develope. This one goes on with a duel to 
the death, and wanders forth among bar- 
barous men-at-arms and jealous and arbi- 
trary counts. Death and murder and 
brigandage abound, and will delight the 
heart of youth. For it is the heart of youth 
that desires the ‘‘ bright face of danger,” 
which was one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
expressions for an idea that always appealed 
to him. There is no lagging in these pages; 
indeed, the story spins along. But naturally 
there is little or no sense of characterization 
displayed. Thatdoes not become literature of 
this sort, which is cut-and-thrust or nothing. 
We could have wished the heroine less of a 
fool and a saint, and we could have spared 
some of the blacker colours from the villain. 
There is a note of raillery here and there 
which almost betokens humour. Mr. 
Stephens would write better tales if he 
developed it. 





Judy’s Lovers. By 
(White & Co.) 


Berrer stories than ‘Judy’s Lovers’ by 
the same author might be mentioned. In 
none is the grammar impeccable, but in 
spite of that some of them are sprightly 
reading. This one might be described in 
the publishers’ columns as “holiday read- 
ing’’; that is to say, it is composed of 
sundry well-known elements treated rather 
on the surface than on the true side of life. 
Judy is, in spite of a few faults, almost too 
charming to please and interest us. She is, 
however, beloved by everybody in the book, 
great and small. The village green swears 
by her. Ladies of position make her their 
confidant. She has a way of setting things 
right between husband and wife, friend and 
lover. Tact and high spirits combine in 
her in equal proportions, and though she is 
‘‘modern,” her blushes are exquisite crea- 
tions. Everywhere she goes she is, in fact, 
the welcome person. Amongst other places 
she goes to the “slums.” We know the 
book slums so well and the fashionable 
workers who glorify them by their presence. 
In the slums there is a house, and in the 
house a duchess—a wonderful duchess—who 
with a small band of devoted and well-born 
maidens sees to the cleansing of floors and 
bedding. The modest soldier (a V.C. man) 
is also here—.and him, too, we know in 
books very well. 


Katharine Tynan. 


Missing Ladyland. Alfred. 


(Grant Richards.) 


Ir is given to few people to work with the 
weapons of Mr. H. G. Wells, and we fear 
Mr. Alfred is not among them. His tale 
of a rich Mr. Tompkins, who gets tired 


By James 





of his wife, goes off in a yacht, and lights 
upon a kind of Amazonian kingdom, or 
rather queendom, somewhere in Africa, 
equipped with all the resources of science, 
including some that science has yet to 
provide, and utilizing beasts, reptiles, and 
all the inhabitants of the forest as soldiers, 
lacks the ‘‘ convincing” qualities necessary 
to save this kind of romance from tedious- 
ness. Perhaps we wrong him, and it may 
be that Swift, rather than the more recent 
writer above named, is the model whom he 
has endeavoured to follow. There appears, 
at any rate, to be an attempt at satire 
running through the work, and a strain of 
facetiousness, not always highly refined; 
in the midst of which one sufficiently 
horrible incident—a diver’s death by the 
breaking of his air-tube—will strike most 
readers as somewhat out of place. The 
comic pigmy we find distinctly depressing, 
though perhaps only in a slightly greater 
degree than the whole story. 





The Tyrants of North Hyben. 
Dilnot. (Lane.) 


Tuts is a pleasant little pastoral story, the 
characterization of which is slight and 
amateurish. Indeed, the whole volume 
suggests the untrained hand of a young 
writer—of one who, when he has devoted 
some time to the study of his craft and to 
practice thereat, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to do good work. The merit of this 
story lies not in its plot or in the author’s 
treatment of his material, but in the 
amount of observation of country life and 
agricultural pursuits that it displays. Such 
observation could have been turned to fine 
account by a practised literary craftsman. 
It is real and close. Here, for lack of 
technical skill, it has been a good deal frit- 
tered away; but the discriminating reader 
will detect and appreciate it, and will be led 
thereby, we think with good reason, to look 
for something very much better from Mr. 
Dilnot in the future. 


By Frank 


The Woman Errant. By the Author of 
‘People of the Whirlpool.’ (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.) 


Tue author of this tale is known, in America 
at all events, as the writer of what are 
called ‘garden books.” That possibly 
accounts for the extreme discursiveness of 
its pages. It is put forward in the guise of 
a novel, but in reality it is rather a collection 
of chatty dialogues, meandering reflections, 
and leisurely discourses upon life in the 
neighbourhood of New York. Whole pages 
are occupied by the letters of the narrator’s 
correspondents in various parts of the 
country, with their little reflections, their 
spring cleanings, and poultry- rearing. It 
is shapeless, without form, and devoid of 
plot or method. But it is pleasant reading 
tor an idle afternoon; it is nicely written, 
and it displays here and there real observa- 
tion and knowledge of character. Its sub- 
title is ‘Being some Chapters from the 
Wonder Book of Barbara,’ and in a chatty, 
vague way it concerns itself with what the 
author considers is the challenge of the 
domestic woman in modern life by 
‘the woman errant.” 





Perronelle. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Lane.) 


Miss Hawrrey has a particularly delicate 
fashion of winding her way in and out of a 
subject. Her present book, a story of 
bourgeois life in the Paris of the year 
1400, shows it. The time of the madness 
of the French king and the excesses of 
his queen and brother are not among the 
paths most beaten by writers of romance. 
To turn oneself about nimbly, as it were, 
in a bygone epoch is a faculty obtained by 
one means only—familiar knowledge grafted 
on to the imaginative temperament. Only 
this is wanted to conjure up the past; but 
how much it is, and how rarely the modern 
historical novelist is sufficiently equipped 
with it! Miss Hawtrey appears to have a 
share of it. The air of ease and simplicity 
we find in the little volume called ‘ Per- 
ronelle’ is no doubt the result of some 
reading and research, and more dreaming 
and reflection added to her individual gift 
for divination. It is, at any rate, devoid of 
the common jargon and stock - in - trade 
employed by many popular novelists. There 
are few or no catchwords; and of descrip- 
tive writing, as such, absolutely none. The 
pictures—they are many and vivid—are 
made by very different means. The words 
that go to them are few, the effects strong 
and full of colour and substance, suggesting 
things and persons seen. The life of the 
time ; the atmosphere, moral and physical, of 
medieval Paris, its sights and sounds and 
voices, seem to have struck the eyes and ears 
of the narrator as in a vision, or as though 
she had herself lived and moved among 
them. She has, no doubt, done so in spirit. 
The girl Perronelle, who gives her name 
to the book, is an interesting study, formed 
of some of the essential characteristics of 
womanhood in all ages and places. Life 
with the elderly husband she has been 
forced to wed appears to the girl too hum- 
drum for her natural love of beauty and 
gaiety. The feelings of the husband, as 
well as a few other matters, are perhaps 
left a little too much in the dark to please 
the ordinary reader. There is a certain 
vagueness here and there, especially about 
the child, the somewhat weird result of the 
girl’s passion for the king’s brother, who 
has chanced to see her in a crowd and mark 
her down as his prey. A hint of mysticism 
shows now and again in the treatment. The 
language is nearly always in harmony with 
the general trend and feeling of the story, 
which is, as we have shown, of no ordinary 
type. This is not, we believe, Miss Hawtrey’s 
first venture in literary work, as she is the 
author of an excellent translation of an 
Italian medizeval story. 





The Deliverance. By Ellen Glasgow. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 
Tuis is an American novel of the better 
sort. Its great merit is that (to quote the 
heading of one of the chapters) it treats “ of 
human nature in the raw state.” The 
principal character is the son of an im- 
poverished old Virginian family with tra- 
ditions of grandeur and idleness which have 
made its members unable to face the new 
conditions of life after the abolition of 
slavery. Family pride, hatred of the new 
man who has bought the old acres, and the 
revengeful feeling which the uneducated 
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are apt to cherish, are all thoroughly well 
realized and presented. The writer has 
also lavished her undoubted talent upon 
another object, one which a woman is 
peculiarly able to deal with satisfactorily, 
the devotion of a daughter to a duty which 
to some extent she constructs for herself, 
and which enables her to revel, as women 
will, in secret misery and silent self-immo- 
lation. There is nothing morbid, however, 
in the writer’s method of dealing with this 
trait of character. Her book evinces a clear 
perception of the persons and circumstances 
which she has set before her, and she 
reveals, as if unconsciously, the natural taste 
of an artist. 





A Little Traitor to the South. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. (Macmillan & Co.) 
AmERICAN novels, according to the present 
fashion, are not complete without a bit of 
history. Mr. Brady describes his little book 
very well as a war-time comedy with a 
tragic interlude. This interlude contains 
the true story of a daring exploit in which 
seven Southerners lost their lives on board 
a sort of submarine torpedo boat after 
succeeding in blowing up one of the enemy’s 
vessels. The exploit is related with spirit, 
and is very cleverly worked into the love- 
story which furnishes the comedy. The 
comedy at the end is perhaps a little over- 
done, but Mr. Brady compresses the whole 
thing into a reasonable space, and mixes 
grave and gay so as to furnish a highly 
agreeable story which is both exciting and 

amusing. 








A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By 
Percy E. Newberry and John Garstang. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Awonc the shower of histories of Egypt that 

has lately fallen upon the world, this little 

book is distinguished by being written on a 

somewhat new plan. Disregarding all excur- 

sions into controversy, references to other 
writers, and even such adventitious aids as 
illustrations, the authors have attempted 
within the compass of 100 pages, and with 
four small maps, to give a general idea of 
the history of Egypt from palaolithic times 
down to the conquests of Alexander. On 
the whole, it may be said that they have 
succeeded remarkably well. Beginning 
with a really masterly sketch of the 
physical features of the country, they postu- 
late that the character of the people was to 
a large extent fashioned by their environ- 
ment, and attribute the extraordinary pre- 
occupation of the Egyptian in the affairs of 
the next world to the unvarying monotony of 
the climate, and the ceaseless round of toil 
imposed upon him in this. The differences 
of race apparent from the earliest times they 
attribute to foreign influence—to which 

Egypt has always been peculiarly and 

naturally liable—working rather by infil- 

tration from its neighbours on the shores of 
the Mediterranean than by regular invasion. 

But they assume that the population had 

become one homogeneous whole, and was 

ruled by tribal chieftains, at the time of the 
conquest by Narmer, a prince of Upper 

Egypt who subjugated the country to the 

borders of the Fayim. To him succeeded his 

son Mena, or Menes, who pushed his arms 
north to Aswin and south to the Mediter- 





ranean, thus uniting all Egypt under one 
sceptre, and rendering possible an era of 
peace and culture which endured without 
much change to the end of the third 
dynasty. So passed what Messrs. Newberry 
and Garstang call the Archaic Period. 

On this followed the age of the pyramid 
builders. The capital, which had hitherto 
rested in Upper Egypt, probably at Abydos, 
was transferred to Memphis, and the change 
was significant of Egypt’s appearance for 
the first time as a world-power. She pushed 
her conquests up the river into the Soudan, 
and eastwards into the Sinaitic peninsula and 
Southern Syria, receiving from this last the 
sun-worship which presently begins to take 
a prominent place in Egyptian religion side 
by side with the worship of the gods of the 
dead adored from neolithic times. But in 
so doing, she prepared the way for her own 
eclipse. A large army was only possible by 
giving power to the local chieftains to raise 
their own troops, and to appear as dele- 
gates of the royal power; and under a race 
of weak Pharaohs this led to their throwing 
off all semblance of control. According to 
Messrs. Newberry and Garstang, Egypt 
under the seventh to the tenth dynasties was 
divided among a host of petty kings, each 
sovereign in his own territory, and it was 
not until the capital had been re-estab- 
lished in Upper Egypt—this time at Thebes 
—that Amenemhat I. broke the feudal 
system into pieces, and thus began the 
glorious twelfth dynasty, under whom 
Egypt attained a height of culture and 
prosperity to which she ever after looked 
back with regret. Unfortunately her war- 
like power did not keep pace with her pro- 
gress in the arts of peace, and when the 
Hyksos, whom the authors consider to have 
been a mixed horde of Semitic and Mongo- 
loid Asiatics, broke in, their chariots and 
horsemen enabled them to hold Egypt 
enslaved for something like four centuries. 

When the veil of the Hyksos conquest is 
at length lifted the eighteenth dynasty is 
found ruling at Thebes, having expelled 
the invaders with the help of that powerful 
priesthood of Amen which henceforth plays 
the predominant part in Egyptian history. 
At first devoting themselves to foreign con- 
quest, the new dynasty extended the borders 
of Egypt to Khartiim on the south, and 
during the period of Mesopotamian weakness 
to the Euphrates on the east. But Egypt has 
never succeeded in holding for any length 
of time territories far from the river that 
first gave her life, and the quarrel of the 
heretic Amenophis IV. with the priests of 
Amen led to the abandonment of her 
Syrian conquests. From this time her history 
is one of slow but steady decay, and while 
the encroachments of the priests stereotyped 
her civilization, her army began to pass 
more and more under the control of foreign 
mercenaries. Meanwhile the uprising of 
fresh world-powers in Asia caused her to be 
closely pressed from the East, and although 
a Rameses or a Mineptah might from time 
to time repel invasion successfully, the 
relief was only temporary. Before long 
the priesthood of Amen, throwing off the 
mask, seized the royalty at which it had long 
aimed, and, when in turn displaced by a 
dynasty of successful soldiers of fortune, fled 
to Ethiopia, where the expelled priests be- 
came the leaders of a partly negro population 





more devoted to Amen than they were them- 
selves. At last they led their Ethiopian con- 
verts down the Nile to the conquest of the 
mother country, only to be dispossessed by 
the incoming of the Assyrians under Esar- 
haddon and Assur-bani-pal. When Assyria 
fell, Egypt again enjoyed independence for 
a few years during a period known as the 
Saite Renaissance, to be again more 
thoroughly conquered by the Persians 
under Cambyses. Hence, on the overthrow 
of Persia, she fell to the lot of those Greek 
kings who were by no means the worst 
rulers that Egypt experienced, and never 
after did she maintain a separate existence. 

Such is the story which Messrs. Newberry 
and Garstang have to tell, and the result 
is a book which furnishes to any one 
unacquainted with Egyptology a better 
idea of Egyptian history than he would 
be likely to gather from the study of 
many more pretentious volumes. It will 
doubtless be before long in the hands 
of every tourist to Egypt, to whom it 
will prove an almost unmixed benefit. But 
from the point of view of Egyptology, or 
even of historical science generally, this 
praise must be a good deal qualified. The 
opinions of Mr. Newberry, who has for 
many years done excellent work in the 
preservation of texts, and of Mr. Garstang, 
one of the most brilliant of the younger 
explorers of Egypt, are always worth listen- 
ing to in matters of archeology, and the 
volume before us asserts carefully that they 
wish ‘“‘to make no statement which does not 
rest on a substantial basis of fact.” Yet the 
basis of fact is in some instances undiscover- 
able, and in most is too slender to support the 
weight of the superstructure piled upon it. 
Thus, in connexion with the reign of 
Den, under which king, it is declared, 
‘‘culminated the art and progress of 
the Archaic Period,” we are referred to 
‘the annals of his reign recorded in that 
priceless fragment of stone preserved in the 
museum at Palermo.” This Den is now 
generally considered to have been the same 
as Hesepti, the fifth king of Manetho’s first 
dynasty. But the Palermo stone—which, 
according to one opinion, does not contain 
“annals” at all, but only a list of religious 
festivals—affords no particulars of any 
reign earlier than that of Sneferu, the last 
monarch of the third dynasty, and does not 
mention any king before Khasekhmui, who 
was probably Sneferu’s immediate prede- 
cessor. Again, the authors supply many 
detailed incidents in the reign of Narmer, 
whom they depict as setting out from his 
hereditary kingdom of Hierakonpolis, sub- 
jugating the Fayim, and then conquering 
the whole of Upper Egypt in one campaign, 
thus leaving the way clear for the union 
of Egypt under the sway of his son Menes. 
But the whole of this story depends upon 
the interpretation of two scenes depicted 
upon a carved slate and a mace - head 
discovered by Mr. Quibell, together with the 
sealings on a few wine-jars from Abydos. 
Prof. Petrie, who unearthed these last, in- 
terposes a monarch whom he calls Sma 
between Narmer and Menes, while Dr. 
Naville, following M. Georges Foucart, iden- 
tifies Narmer with Bezau, who is apparently 
Manetho’s Boethos, the first king of the 
second dynasty. Messrs. Newberry and 
Garstang somewhat inconsistently admit as 
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robable the identification of Narmer with 

ezau, and it is plain that in these, as in 
many other instances, they are stating as 
ascertained facts what are merely their own 
opinions. 

There is, of course, a possible explanation 
of such a procedure which would rob this 
criticism of half its point. There are not 
wanting signs that the authors are 
enamoured of the pedagogic methods of 
later German scholarship, and it may be 
that they consider this little book as merely 
an introduction to the whole subject of 
Egyptian history, to be followed by a 
graduated series of manuals, in which 
the conflicting opinions of other writers will 
receive due discussion. The method has its 
drawbacks, involving, among others, the 
suspicion, in some cases, that it is intended 
thereby to capture unfairly the allegiance 
of those readers who do not get beyond 
the introductory manual. But we acquit 
Messrs. Newberry and Garstang of any such 
design. We shall also read anything else 
they may write in continuation of the pre- 
sent essay with the attention which their 
labours have fairly won, and give it the 
criticism which they invite in the preface to 
the book before us. For the rest, any defect 
in the method of this last will probably 
weigh little in the judgment of the class 
for which it may be supposed to be pri- 
marily intended. 








AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Mother of Washington and her Times, 
by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor (Macmillan & Co.), 
is the latest addition to the voluminous lite- 
rature of which Washington is the sub- 
ject. Americans plume themselves upon being 
no respecters of persons, and in speech, 
though not in practice, they hold that all 
men are equal. The exception to idolatry 
of any one is George Washington. No 
flatterer of Louis XIV. or George III. ever 
spoke or wrote in terms of greater adula- 
tion than the countrymen of Washington 
have done of him since his death. After the 
deaths of Louis XIV. and George III. fulsome 
eulogies of them soon gave way to criticisms, 
which may have gone to the opposite extreme. 
During the later years of Washington’s life 
he was the chief target of abuse from many of 
his countrymen; but, as years have passed, 
the general estimate of him has risen higher ; 
hence, perhaps, the appearance of so many 
works in his praise, and Mrs. Pryor has 
interpreted the sentiment to mean that it 
must be as interesting to be informed 
about Washington’s mother as_ about 
himself. Her book is worth reading ; 
but before giving reasons for this opinion we 
must protest against the frontispiece. It is 
the head and bust in colours of a beautiful 
woman, underneath which it is said to be 
a ‘*Supposed portrait of Mary Washington.’’ 
Such a portrait is both misleading and utterly 
worthless. 

As Americans carry respect for the remains 
of the departed to a height which some think 
excessive, we read with surprise that a few 
years ago the ‘‘ grave of Mary, the Mother of 
General Washington,’’ was advertised for sale 
by public auction. The result was the erection 
of a monument over the spot where her ashes 
rest, and thepurchase of the surrounding park. 
The spot is close to the monument to Wash- 
ington’s memory in the American capital, and 
we assume that it is nowsecure against sale or 
desecration. Mary Ball was the maiden name 
of Washington’s mother. Her progenitors lived 
in Barkham, Berkshire, and her genealogy has 





been traced to the year 1480. Mrs. Pryor, 
whom we suppose to bea Virginian, is very 
sarcastic upon those of her countrymen who 
are proud of having a coat of arms, and who, 
if they cannot prove their right to one, ‘‘ are 
quite capable of marshalling their arms to 
suit themselves.’’ The first of the Ball family 
to leave England for America was William, 
who, in 1650, settled in Lancaster County, 
Virginia. In 1708 Mary Ball was born at 
Epping Forest, in the same county. When 
twenty-two she became the second wife of 
Augustine Washington; her eldest son George 
was born in 1732; her husband died in 1743, 
leaving two sons by his first wife and two sons 
anda daughter by his second. The story of how 
the young widow, who was thirty-five, managed 
the estate left by her husband and cared for 
her children is very graphically told. She 
declined all offers of marriage, aud died in 
1789, having lived to see her firstborn son 
rise to the highest place in his country. 
The story of the relation between mother 
and son, as told by Mrs. Pryor, is very 
pleasant reading, the mother being always 
devoted to, yet firm with, her son, and the 
son repaying with intense affection his mother’s 
loving care. Her last wish was to have a line 
from her son stating that he was well. He 
survived his mother ten years only. This 
volume conclusively shows that he owed much 
to his mother, and that he did his utmost to 
repay the debt, Alas! there is no index toa 
book which fully deserved one. 


The Life of Philander Chase, First Bishop 
of Ohio and Illinois, by his granddaughter, 
Laura Chase Smith (New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), is highly interesting. The subject 
of the memoir was a descendant of Aquila 
Chase, who left this country for America 
about 1630. Authentic records of the Chase 
family were obtained in 1861, owing to a 
rumour that an unclaimed estate could be had 
in England for the asking. Such a rumour often 
springs up in America, and then professional 
men are employed and paid to investigate the 
matter, the common result being that the 
estate is a myth, and that the professional 
men are the only gainers. Can it be that 
they originate the story with a view to busi- 
ness? However, in the present case a good 
deal of useful information was found about the 
Chase family in the register of St. Mary’s, 
Chesham. Mrs. Chase Smith paid a visit to 
the church, and furnishes a pleasing account of 
her experience. She was delighted with the 
church and the grounds surrounding it, and she 
had the gratification to learn that an ancestor, 
Thomas Chase, had been burnt at the stake 
for heresy. If her grandfather had lived 
under Puritan rule, and acted as he did after 
it had ended, his treatment would have heen 
severe also. His parents were members of 
the Congregational Church at Cornish, New 
Hampshire. He was sent by them to the 
college at Dartmouth where Longfellow studied 
in later days. While an undergraduate, he 
found a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, Mrs. Smith writes, ‘‘ was a rare book 
in those days’’ in New England. He read it 
with care; got his family and friends to read 
it; they and many neighbours accepted it as 
their guide, pulled down the meeting-house in 
which Philander’s father and grandfather had 
acted as Congregational deacons, and built an 
Episcopal church on the site. After studying 
at a theological college, he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1799, and in 1806 he be- 
came rector of the first Protestant Episcopal 
church in New Orleans after the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States. He laboured 
in Christ Church, now the cathedral church 
of the city, for six years, and left it for his 
health’s sake. The story of his early marriage, 
his widowhood and remarriage, of the children 
born to him and lost in their prime, of his 
appointment to be the first Bishop of Ohio, 





when it was a part of the Wild West and his 
episcopal palace was a settler’s log cabin, of 
his subsequent appointment to be the first 
Bishop of Illinois, and his fruitful labours as the 
founder of two training colleges is well worth 
reading. Mrs. Smith has written a good bio- 
graphical work, whichis rarely done nowadays 
in America or England, while her publishers 
have made the mistake, which is seldom made 
in America, of omitting an index to it. 


The two volumes of Memoirs of Henry Villard, 
Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900, which 
Messrs. Constable & Co. publish, possess con- 
siderable attractions for all who are versed 
in the contemporary history of the United 
States. Mr. Villard deserves the appellation 
of ‘‘a remarkable man’’ with greater truth 
than any American in fiction or fact to whom 
Dickens and others have applied it. Indeed, 
his career is as romantic as any which a 
novelist could have imagined and depicted. 
A Bavarian by race, he was born on 
April 10th, 1835, at Speyer, educated at 
excellent schools, and became a student at 
the Universities of Munich and Wiirzburg. 
Having incurred debts of which he would 
not allow his father to become cognizant, he 
sailed for the United States, and he landed in 
New York on October 18th, 1853, *‘ with but a 
scanty wardrobe and an empty purse, ignorant 
of the English language, and without a friend 
to turn to.’’ The story of his early struggles 
is far more fascinating than that of his 
successes. Yet the reader has a difficulty in 
understanding how this friendless and appa- 
rently helpless young man made his way and 
his mark, learning to speak English so well 
that he addressed large audiences with 
applause, and to write it with the skill which 
is displayed in this work. In little things 
only dowe note his foreign birth and training. 
During the Civil War he was a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, and distinguished 
himself in that capacity. Writing about the 
ironclad ‘steamers, which were novelties, he 
says that one of them looked at a distance 
‘* strikingly like a great swimming castle.’’ 
An English writer would have used floating 
instead of ‘‘swimming.’’ In German, how- 
ever, ‘‘ swimming ’’ would not be incorrect. 


If the many chapters dealing with the Civil 
War were condensed into a few pages, and if 
all the personal experiences of Mr. Villard at 
other times in his life were retained, then the 
two volumes before us would be reduced to 
one which would be more readable and live 
longer than the two. No doubt he gives some 
information of what went on behind the scenes 
during the war; but it is of slight value now 
to be informed that American general officers 
were jealous of each other, and injured their 
country’s cause by their personal dislikes and 
squabbles. Mr. Villard became a man of note in 
another fashion. He made railways, acquired 
millions of dollars, had to fight with unseru- 
pulous rivals and to submit to defeat—though 
it is possible his rivals accounted his methods 
no better than their own—and, after being in 
the United States what Mr. Hudson was for a 
short time in ours, a deity to whom incense was 
burned so long as money was gained in return, 
he had to descend from his pedestal. Cleverer 
than many others who have gone through the 
like ordeal, he did not lose all that he had 
gained, and he died possessed of a fortune 
which in his younger days and his native 
country would have been styled ‘‘ colossal.’’ 
The irony of things could not be better 
exemplified than in his case. After a long 
struggle to gain his daily bread, he became 
wealthy, was reduced to poverty, and again 
acquired a large fortune. If he had spent 
his life in Speyer, and grown rich, he would 
not have been able to do what he did as a 
naturalized American, that is, become the 
guest of Count Caprivi, who succeeded Bis- 
marck as Chancellor of the German Empire, 
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and of Bismarck himself. Unless a title had 
been conferred upon him, he could not, as a 
German subject of humble birth, have been 
presented at Court, either in Bavaria or 
Berlin, because he was not ‘‘hof- fihig,’’ 
that is, qualified for appearing before his 
sovereign. As an American citizen who was 
also a millionaire, he had no difliculty in 
making the personal acquaintance of the 
King of Bavaria or the German Emperor. 
Clever Germans have a decided stimulus to 
go to the United States and prosper. 


Francis Adrian van der Kemp was a Dutch 
clergyman and patriot who emigrated in 1788, 
made a new home in the United States, and. 
lived there till his death in 1829. His auto- 
biography and extracts from his correspond- 
ence are now published by Putnam’s Sons. 
The book is edited by Helen Lincklean 
Fairchild, and contains an historical sketch, 
that to tell the truth is most unsatisfying. 
The book itself furnishes many interesting 
pages; but the want of arrangement mars 
the reader’s enjoyment. The text proper 
covers 203 pages; but it is not till p. 111 
that the reader arrives at the part specially 
relating to the subject of the book. Be- 
sides, an important part of it, being Van 
der Kemp’s ‘ Autobiography,’ was published 
in 1837. This is frankly stated in the pre- 
face ; but the name of the English periodical 
in which it appeared is not mentioned, while 
it is added that ‘‘ the periodical itself is now 
difficult to procure.’’ On p. 6 the Christian 
Reformer for May, 1837, is stated in a note to 
be the publication referred to in the preface. 
The second chapter begins on p. 25, and the 
story continues till the fourth, the purport 
being the doings of Baron van der Capellan. 
This man was doubtless most estimable; but 
a volume headed ‘Francis Adrian van der 
Kemp’ should not have had half of it filled 
with information about another person. Van 
der Kemp himself appears to have been an 
exemplary Dutch minister, who had a strong 
liking for politics, and who left his mother- 
land for political reasons. He had good intro- 
ductions, one being to Washington, who gave 
him a cordial welcome. A year after arriving, 
his wife, his children, and himself were 
naturalized. His life was somewhat hard, 
yet he was quite as comfortable as he had 
been in the land of his birth, and his career 
in the United States was not more eventful 
than the lives of thousands who have become 
citizens. The illustrations are the best things 
in the book. 


Spencer Kellogg Brown: his Life in Kansas 
and his Death as a Spy, 1842-1863, ‘‘as dis- 
closed in his [Brown's] Diary,’’ has been re- 
published in London by Mr. Heinemann. The 
editor is Mr. G. G. Smith, a gentleman of 
whom we know nothing. There is much 
that is readable in it, but not enough to 
justify its publication otherwise than for 
private circulation. Young Brown was a 
clever boy whose parents were poor, and 
he had a hard struggle for existence. 
When he was a lad his parents went to what 
was then known as “‘ bleeding Kansas,’’ and 
they took part in the fight to keep it free 
from the Southerners, who strove to add it to 
the States in which slavery was recognized 
and triumphant. He took part in the fight 
to hinder the young territory passing under 
Southern control. He kept a journal of his 
daily doings, and he invented a cipher in 
which he recorded them. To judge from the 
specimens, this cipher bears many re- 
semblances to the Pitman system of short- 
hand. He had become the teacher of a school 
in Missouri before the war began between the 
North and the South, and he enlisted in the 
Northern army. Then he took service on a 
Northern man-of-war which formed part of the 
fleet on the Mississippi. He volunteered to 
go on secret service, and his service as a spy 








was of value. Afterwards he was captured 
by the Confederates. He was recognized, 
put on his trial as a spy, was sentenced to 
death and executed. What we learn of his 
life makes us regret his death in his twenty- 
first year, yet his personal attainments do not 
appear to have been much greater than those 
of others as young, as patriotic, and as 
energetic as he. His life was a hard one, and 
his character was estimable, while his end was 
very sad, so sad that the reader of this book 
cannot help feeling that imprisonment for a 
term of years would have been an adequate 
punishment for his offence. 


Reminiscences of the Civil War, by General 
John B. Gordon (Constable & Co.), is one of 
the most informing books yet published concern- 
ing the fierce struggle between the Southern 
and Northern States of America. It possesses 
the further merit of being most readable, 
chiefly because General Gordon invests an old 
story with fresh interest. He is aSoutherner, 
and he fought on the Confederate side. We 
infer that he was born in Georgia. He says, 
however, that when war was inevitable he 
was engaged in coal-mining, and that he was 
so near the dividing line between the South 
and the North as to have his collieries in 
Georgia, his house in Alabama, and the 
nearest post-office in Tennessee. Six years 
before hostilities began he had married, at the 
age of twenty-two, and in 1860 he was the father 
of two sons. A company of volunteers, all 
of whom were mounted, offered their services, 
and elected him to be their captain. His young 
wife resolved to accompany him to the field 
of war, and kept within reach of him during 
the campaign. His company of volunteers 
and himself were astounded to learn, in 
reply to their offer to join the army, 
‘*No cavalry now needed.’’ This anticipates 
by nearly forty years, when the war in 
South Africa was impending, a famous and 
foolish telegram from our War Office to 
the effect that mounted men were not 
required. But though General Gordon’s 
countrymen were painfully disappointed, and 
he shared their feelings because his ‘‘ desire 
for cavalry service had grown to a passion,”’ yet 
the vote was unanimous when it was moved, 
‘* Let usdismountand go at once as infantry.”’ 
Beginning with the fight at Bull Run, where 
the Confederates were victorious, General 
Gordon was present at the chief battles of the 
war; he played a final and most trying part 
at the last scene when General Lee surren- 
dered to General Grant at Appomattox. The 
story of the surrender has often been told, but 
never better than by General Gordon. He 
states that, though 25,000 Confederates laid 
down their arms, 8,000 only were capable of 
going into action, and that ‘‘ marked con- 
sideration and courtesy’’ were shown by the 
victors of all ranks. A new contribution to 
the ana of this historical event is that, when 
General Lee met General Meade after the 
surrender, they were delighted to see each 
other again, being old comrades in the regular 
army of the United States. Meade had 
been pitted against Lee on_ several 
occasions, and was the victor at Gettysburg. 
Lee having said playfully to his former com- 
rade in arms that years were telling upon him, 
Meade happily replied: ‘‘ Not years, but 
General Lee himself has made me grey.’ 
There is pathos as well as interest in the story 
of General Gordon’s appeal to his troops to do 
their best for the country under the new con- 
ditions. He prophesied that the magnanimous 
soldiers of the Union army would become 
‘* promoters of sectional peace and fraternity ”’ 
after returning to their homes. The speech 
was heard by many of the Union soldiers, and 
Mr. Washburne, afterwards United States 
Minister in France, was among the listeners. 
He introduced himself to General Gordon when 
the speech was ended, and, in answer to 





the General’s inquiry, ‘‘ Why do you think, 


Mr. Washburne, that the South will be 
generously dealt with by the Government? ’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘Because Abraham Lincoln 
is at its head.’’ Such testimony makes the 
death of Lincoln at the hand of a Southern 
assassin the more deplorable. As a whole, 
General Gordon’s book deserves a front place 
among the multitude of works dealing with the 
war between the North and the South. He 
writes well, and he is an admirable specimen 
of the American who exemplifies what is 
most estimable in Northern and Southern 
characteristics. 








BOOKS ABOUT CANADA, 


Through Canada in Harvest Time : a Study 
of Life and Labour in the Golden West 
(Fisher Unwin), contains the impressions 
made on Mr. James Lumsden, several of 
which have already appeared in two Leeds 
journals. The author remarks in the preface 
that his work ‘‘aims at being an organic whole.”’ 
Unfortunately, the trail of the mere journalist 
is over it all. The writing may be good 
enough for the daily newspapers, but it lacks 
the literary finish and charm which yield 
pleasure to cultivated readers. Moreover 
the permanent value of such a work is 
lessened by the fact that its author was a 
member of ‘‘a small journalistic party,’’ 
which doubtless obtained what Americans 
style ‘‘the courtesies of the road,’’ which 
means that travelling costs nothing, and that 
entertainment is afforded on a lavish scale. 
No writer, not even a journalist, could be 
expected to say anything unkind about his 
hosts, and certainly no journalist can help, 
unless he be something more or less than a 
mortal, being grateful for hospitality. Yet 
Mr. Lumsden does not hesitate to criticize 
his entertainers. At a banquet in Kent 
House, near Quebec, which was presided 
over by Major le Vasseur—who is termed 
‘that gallant martialist,’’ a phrase that 
the readers of Leeds newspapers may under- 
stand and admire—the chairman is stated 
to have spoken English, ‘‘with the result 
that the language difficulty somewhat re- 
strained the exuberance of Gallic eloquence,’’ 
while Mr. Chambers, ‘‘in a luminous, if un- 
necessarily impassioned speech, expounded to 
us the importance of the Trans-Canada Rail- 
way.’’ If Major le Vasseur be a French- 
Canadian, as we fancy he is, Mr. Lumsden 
should not write of him as if he were a French- 
man. Nobody who is fairly well educated 
could write about the ‘‘ Gallic eloquence”’ of 
the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The statistics supplied by Mr. 
Lumsden appear to be accurate, and his 
enthusiastic remarks about the Canadian 
North-West are not exaggerated. Besides, 
his book contains several excellent illustra- 
tions. It also contains one very good and true 
thing which he gathered during ‘‘a colossal 
round of sight-seeing.’’ A Canadian employer 
of labour told him in Vancouver Island that 
‘*the Chinese are hated not for their vices, 
but for their virtues.’’ 


Canada in the Twentieth Century (Constable 
& Co.) isa work which Mr. A. G. Bradley has 
written, under the delusion, apparently, that 
little is known about that region of the 
globe. Asa writer he is painstaking, but he 
is also very wearisome. He apologizes for 
omitting any account of the maritime pro- 
vinces, that is Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island ; but no apology is 
required for lessening the weight of the book. 
It is a mistake, however, to say that these 
provinces ‘‘send out rather than attract 
emigrants.’’ With the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, of which the chief industries 
are growing potatoes and catching lobsters, 
there is room for immigrants in the maritime 
provinces, particularly in New Brunswick, 
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where the settler can count upon receiving a 
large grant of land. Those who make new 
homes in Eastern Canada can have no reason to 
envy the newcomers whose hearts are set 
upon the West. Mr. Bradley praises the fish- 
ing in Eastern Canada, but he appears to base 
the opinion upon second-hand information, our 
reason for thinking so being that on p. 85 he 
quotes the experience of ‘‘a well - known 
English fisherman, who has frequented the 
waters of Lower Canadafor many years.’’ No 
mention of fishing in Canada from Labrador to 
British Columbia is complete without the 
addition that anglers must be prepared to 
endure mosquitoes, black flies, and sand flies, 
plagues happily unknown in England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland. The author’s remarks con- 
cerning settlers in Canada are sensible, and 
ought to be useful. To send young men there 
is torun a great risk. For any one toemigrate 
to Canada from this country is arisk also. The 
ways of life there are different. The tempta- 
tions to young men are greater. In fact, it 
is far more difficult to become a successful 
colonist than most people imagine. It is a 
hard struggle to make a start in life; but to 
do so for the second time, when youth has fled, 
is infinitely more trying. The illustrations to 
this book are many and good. If they were 
doubled in number and the letterpress reduced 
by one-half, the book would deserve greater 
praise. 


Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada, 
by David T. Hanbury, is a work which does 
credit both to the author and the publisher, 
Mr. Edward Arnold. The reader who wishes 
to follow the course of the adventurous author 
on the maps which are provided would feel 
grateful if the publisher had given to the 
maps calico backs. The cost of this would 
have been covered by sacrificing the coloured 
illustrations, which add no value to the text. 
The special worth of this book is that, like 
the ‘Great Lone Land’ of Major-General 
Butler, it gives a vivid picture of a part of 
North America which is unknown. Mr. Han- 
bury is one of the few travellers who fill up 
gaps in our geographical knowledge. The 
region which he traversed is now made familiar 
to the geologist, the botanist, the geographer, 
and the mineralogist. But he has rendered a 
still greater service. All readers of travel 
in the Arctic region have learnt something 
of the Eskimo who inhabit that part of the 
earth where for one-half of the year the sun 
does not shine with full force, and for the other 
it never ceases to brighten the scene. We 
now learn from Mr. Hanbury the real life and 
character of these peoples. With the Indians 
of the Canadian North-West he has also 
had intimate personal acquaintance. He 
sets forth the differences between the two, 
without attempting to explain them, and 
he does not conceal his preference for the 
Eskimo, who are always called Huskies by 
him, in accordance, as he writes, ‘‘ with local 
usage.’’ He also says that he has lived the 
life of these Huskies, ‘‘sharing their habita- 
tions, clad in deerskins, and subsisting on 
caribou and musk-ox meat in winter, or on 
fish in summer.’’ To judge by Mr. Hanbury’s 
account, the Eskimo are far pleasanter persons 
to live and deal with than the Indians, and 
far more trustworthy. Between the two an 
implacable hatred exists, while the bloodiest 
deeds are usually perpetrated by Indians. Yet 
the Eskimo are also chargeable with cruel and 
blameworthy practices. The writer calls it 
significant that an old man or woman is rarely 
seen, and says that in a camp which he visited 
there was not a single old person, adding, 
** There was only one explanation of this fact.’’ 
These words occur on p. 148. He ought to have 
furnished the explanation. On p.156he writes 
that he ‘‘met an aged Husky and his wife 
fishing,’’ and that their appearance alone and 
far away from their tribe ‘‘ may explain what 





I have already hinted at.’’ He had ‘‘ hinted 
at’’ cannibalism being practised when food 
was lacking, and he said that the Eskimo 
who admitted the practice always said 
that other tribes than the one to which 
they belonged had been guilty of it. From 
the continuation of the words quoted above we 
infer that, while Hindoos get rid of the aged 
and helpless members of a family by sending 
them to another world by way of their sacred 
river, the Eskimo attain the like result by 
leaving in a snow-house the old, who are 
unable to hunt and travel, ‘‘to starve and 
freeze to death during the winter.’’ Such is 
the manner in which the survival of the 
fittest, which in this case is the youngest, is 
assured within the Arctic circle. Certainly 
life is a struggle even for the youngest and 
most vigorous. The Eskimo depend upon 
catching fish, killing seals, or shooting deer 
for their daily bread. They seem, in fact, 
to live on the verge of starvation. Mr. 
Hanbury would have fared far worse than he 
did, had he not been an expert fisherman 
and a good shot. Perhaps it is as well 
for the public to recognize clearly that he 
was no idler at home with a full purse. 
He has made an arduous and a most useful 
journey. Though he had often a hard 
struggle to obtain enough to eat, he never 
suffered from lack of tobacco. His health 
was always good, so that he had not to draw 
upon his medicine chest for relief. He 
gives a list of its contents, but he states 
the quantities in two cases only. If he had 
required to treat himself or any of his com- 
panions with phenacitine or quinine, he could 
not have continued to do so long, seeing that 
he had but five grains of the first and three to 
five grains of the second. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel: an 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. J. C. Todd, Canon of St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral, Natal. (Macmillan.)—Things have 
changed, indeed, since the time of Bishop 
Colenso. Here is the work of a South-African 
Church dignitary who openly, and with the 
utmost freedom, walks in the paths of the 
most advanced critics of the day. The writer 
has it is true nothing to tell us that we do not 
already know, but he is vigorously fresh in 
his discipleship, and it is in this that the 
value of his book lies. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to commend the passages in which bold 
criticism passes over into a species of irreve- 
rence. The following is an example :— 

‘‘Ezekiel’s initiatory vision of the Glory of 
Yahweh surpasses in extravagance anything pre- 
viously recorded. Indeed it must have been noticed 
that for the most part the prophetic visions are 
singularly commonplace. Isaiah’s vision of the 
Seraphim is strange but dignified. Ezekiel’s vision 
of a vast flaming mass of wings and wheels, with 
faces of lions and oxen, and eagles and mep, which 
floats about over the surface of the earth, is 
terrific rather than impressive.” 

The author surely betrays here an incapacity 
to appreciate the special conditions of ages 
long gone by. 


The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
commonly called Paseq or Pesiqg. By James 
Kennedy. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)—This 
rather abstruse little treatise will be studied 
eagerly by specialists in Hebrew grammar and 
Masorah. The Paseq is a dividing line that 
is often found in the Hebrew Scriptures 
between words belonging to the same sen- 
tence or phrase. In a number of cases the 
use of this line is clear enough. It thus 
marks unusual divine names; it separates 
words that are identical in form, and indicates 
abnormal constructions in grammar. But Dr. 
Kennedy has devoted special attention to the 





more obscure usages of the line, and he finds 
that it often marks passages which exhibit 
textual difficulties. He owns, however, that a 
number of inexplicable insertions still remain. 
The little work is written with much learning 
and acumen, and will no doubt receive full 
recognition at the hands of scholars. 


Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. 
Von D. Johannes Meinhold.—Band I. Der 
heilige Rest. Teil I. Elias, Amos, Hosea, 
Jesaja. (Bonn, Marcus & Weber.) — The 
author’s object is to investigate the alternate 
conditions of hopefulness and despair among 
the ancient Hebrews at certain periods of 
their national existence, and he does this in 
connexion with the doctrine regarding the 
‘‘remnant’’ destined to escape the general 
destruction, as held by the prophets named in 
the title-page. The work is learnedly and 
thoughtfully written. 


Jewish Forerunners of Christianity. By 
Adolph Danziger. (Murray.)—The title is 
not appropriate. Of the twelve Jewish 
teachers whose activity is here described, 
only one, Hillel, flourished in the full sense of 
the word before Christ; and even Hillel can 
hardly be regarded as a forerunner of the 
Christian religion. Christianity brought into 
the world a view of life which differed 
radically from the teaching of even the 
gentlest and most forbearing of the Rabbis. 
Nor were the early Rabbis as a body at all 
in sympathy with Christianity in any form. 
Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, whom our author, with 
considerable show of reason, believes to have 
embraced Christianity, was an exception, and 
even he returned later on to the Synagogue. 
The book is also often extremely fanciful. The 
great patriot Akibah, for instance, who tried 
to revive Jewish independence in the time of 
Hadrian, can surely not be called a fore- 
runner of Mohammed. The work is, however, 
well written in parts, and the author’s 
enthusiasm for his theme will catch the fancy 
of many readers. 








BYZANTINE LITERATURE. 


The Chronicle of Morea: 15 Xpovixiv tot 
Mopéws. (‘‘ Byzantine Texts.’’) Edited in Two 
Parallel Texts, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Indices, by John Schmitt, Ph.D. 
(Methuen,)—This edition of the most important 
and interesting of all medizeval Greek poems 
has achieved the finality which could only be 
attained through years of slow and patient 
labour. The texts of the two principal MSS., 
preserved at Paris and Copenhagen, are 
printed on opposite pages, and the variant 
readings of the Turin codex, which had never 
been utilized before, are recorded at the foot. 
We wonder whether the last-mentioned has 
escaped destruction in the lamontablo firo 
which was fatal to so many precious docu- 
ments; if not, Dr. Schmitt is especially to be 
congratulated on having rescued its evidence. 

Buchon, who first made the ‘Chronicle of 
Morea’ accessible, did not appreciate the 
comparative values of the MSS., and his text, 
a contamination of the Parisinus and Havni- 
ensis, is critically worthless. To him the 
work appealed only through its importance 
as an historical source. This importance, 
indeed, can hardly be over-estimated. For, 
though it is full of errors and inaccuracies in 
regard to particular facts, it breathes the 
atmosphere of the Western feudal society which 
arose on the soil of Greece, and enables us to 
realize, far more vividly than more exact and 
truthful documents, the character and con- 
ditions of Frankish ruleia Morea. But beyond 
its value as an historical source, it possesses 
great interest as a work of literature, and has 
unique importance for the development of 
the Greek language. All these sides are fully 
recognized by the editor, and dealt with in 
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his instructive introduction, but it is, perhaps, 
on the linguistic side that he especially lays 
stress. 

Until recently it was generally believed 
that the ‘ Chronicle’ was only a Greek para- 
phrase in verse of a work originally composed 
in French prose. Buchon discovered at 
Brussels a French chronicle entitled ‘Le 
Livre de la Conqueste,’ which he maintained 
was the original of the Greek. This French 
work, however, is confessedly an abbreviation 
of a larger work, and the only form in which 
Buchon’s theory can be held is that there 
existed a longer French chronicle of which 
the Greek chronicle is a translation. In 1880 
the Marquis Terrier de Loray urged weighty 
arguments against this view, but Dr. Schmitt 
may claim to have finally vindicated the priority 
of the Greek version, nine years later, in his 
dissertation ‘Die Chronik von Morea.’ The 
treatment of some of the proper names is very 
instructive. In the French version we meet 
‘‘Tremolay’’ for Tremouille, which would be 
inexplicable if it were the original; but as it 
was a translation, TpewovAds with a Greek 
suffix furnishes the explanation. Similarly 
Anoée is explained as a transliteration of 
’Avoe, which represented the French name 
Aunoy (oe being a posterior diphthong for ox) ; 
Ivry becomes 8p7, and then appears as Vry in 
the French version. 

In its original form the ‘Chronicle’ was 
composed about 1300, by a Frank born, or at 
least living, in Greece, ‘‘a strong Catholic 
and a thorough Frenchman in his national 
feeling.’’ The fact that he wrote in the ver- 
nacular language of Greece is no argument 
that he was a Gasmule; for the Franks were 
forced to learn Greek, as the Greeks would 
not learn French, and it was in Greek that 
the two races conversed together. The Gas- 
mules, illegitimate children of Greek mothers 
and Frank fathers, were not likely to be 
enthusiastic advocates of French glory; in 
fact, we know that they sympathized with the 
Greeks. We may notice that Dr. Schmitt sets 
forth a new derivation of Gasmule. The word 
has the collateral form BoacpotAos, and he 
connects Bac- with bas-tard, which originally 
meant a child begotten on a saddle. The 
second part, povdAos, is sufficiently illuminated 
by mulatto, 

The author was not a man of culture. It 
may be inferred from his predilection for 
feudal law, contrasted with his lack of interest 
in the affairs of war, that he may have been a 
notary; but he uses many of the forms and 
terms of the ancient language. This is 
explained by the circumstance that then, as 
at the present day, young Greeks were taught 
the elements of their own language from ancient 
grammar, and the Frank settlers of the thir- 
teenth century must have learnt Greek in 
the same way. The syntax is marked by 
excossive looseness; subordinate clauses are 
rare; parataxis prevails. The reader has 
constantly to search for the subject, which is 
not grammatically indicated, and must be 
found by the sense. Dr. Schmitt illustrates 
this feature of medizeval Greek poetry by an 
extreme instance from Kanellakis. A daughter 
returns home, and meets her mother on the 
staircase, and 
mwevre Tamidav Ta oKadia Kai €€c xataBaiver, 
How canshe mount five and descend six steps ? 
The explanation is that the subject changes. 
The daughter ascends five, the mother descends 
six, and they meet in the middle. 

The marriage of Faust and Helena in 
Goethe's ‘ Faust’ has often served historians 
as an image of the Western society which 
flourished in Greece during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. There could be 
no doubt that this historical episode had 
furnished Goethe with the general motive 
of the setting of the third act of the 
second part of ‘ Faust.’ But Dr. Schmitt has 





made it almost certain that Goethe was 
acquainted with the ‘Chronicle of Morea.’ 
He has not, perhaps, presented his argument 
so as to make it as telling as it really is. The 
main point is that the year 1825 marks a new 
stage in the development of the ‘Helena’ 
(which was published separately in 1827), and 
in that year Buchon published the ‘ Chronicle 
of Morea,’ not in the original, but ina French 
translation. We know that in 1816 Goethe 
intended to make Faust’s castle on the Rhine 
the home of the Greek heroine. The inference 
is that the publication of Buchon came under 
Goethe’s notice, though there seems to be no 
record of his having seen it. We only know 
that in the spring of that year he took up the 
‘Helena’ which he had dropped, and read a 
number of books relating to the geography and 
history of Greece. The ‘Chronicle’ is not 
included among the books which he is known 
to have read; but this negative evidence can- 
not have much weight in view of the remarkable 
coincidence. 

This excellent edition is furnished with a 
summary of the argument, lists of contemporary 
rulers, a small map of Morea, and most 
instructive indexes. 


L’Occident a l’ Epoque Byzantine: Goths et 
Vandales. Par F. Martroye. (Paris, Hachette.) 
—This book is practically a history of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy and the imperial 
restoration under Justinian, with a chapter on 
Odovacar, and another on the decline and fall 
of the Vandals. The curiously ill-chosen and 
inappropriate title suggests a totally different 
subject. The author hascarried the principle 
of working from original authorities so far 
that he neglects recent research; there are 
hardly twenty references to modern investiga- 
tions in his six hundred pages. This impairs the 
value of the work, and one finds that in many 
eases he is not ‘ton the spot,.’’ To take a 
small point, he is evidently ignorant that few 
now venture to hold that the battle in which 
Chlodwig defeated the Alamanni in 496 A.p. 
was the battle of Tolbiac. He frequently uses 
editions which have been superseded ; and as 
the ‘Gothic War’ of Procopius is his main 
source for a large portion of the book, it is 
quite unpardonable that he should not have 
known and used Comparetti’s edition. But, 
notwithstanding these defects, M. Martroye 
has produced an honest piece of independent 
work, and students of the history of the 
Vandals and Ostrogoths will do well to 
consult it. 








COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


A History of Medieval Political Theory in 
the West. By A.J.Carlyle. Vol. I. (Black- 
wood.)—This is the most systematic and, in 
some respects, the most valuable work on the 
history of political thought in the English 
language. It is, indeed, amazing that in the 
land of Locke and Burke no attempt should 
hitherto have been made to carry right back 
to its origins the intellectual provenance of the 
commonplaces of modern politics. There are, 
indeed, works extant which attempt to do this, 
partially at least, for a small portion of the 
period; and on Hobbes and Locke nearly 
every serious political student appears to 
think it his duty to comment. But there is 
no book which even attempts to survey the 
field as a whole, and the author of this book 
has before him one of the most delightful of 
tasks. He is very much in the position of 
Dr. Cunningham when he first started on the 
study of economic history which has borne 
such admirable fruits. It is to be hoped that 
a like result may befall the labours of Mr. 
Carlyle. Just as a study of economic con- 


ditions is imperatively necessary if people are 
to form a realistic picture of the outward life 
of their ancestors, so itis with political theory 
if we would present to ourselves their mental 





outlook. The only differences that justify 
any division of human history into distinctive 
‘Sages’? are mental. If we are to understand 
medizeval life we want to know the ‘‘ common 
thoughts of our forefathers about common 
things,’’ such as the king, the law, political 
rights and duties. How did the ordinary man 
of the Middle Ages view these matters? Was 
his notion of them radically different from that 
of the modern bourgeois? and if so, in what 
respects? And of the higher minds, the 
prophets and leaders, the dreamers and 
idealists, similar questions must beasked. Was 
their goal differentfrom ours? Did their hopes 
of a more perfect order represent a different 
state of things from that imagined by a Maz- 
zini, a Marx, a Ruskin? or was it only in 
temporary details conditioned by existing 
phenomena that they differed from modern 
idéologues? We need on the onehand to know 
what the conservative mind thought about the 
existing order, what it was supposed to do, 
and how it was justified; and no less how, or 
rather why, the revolutionary desired to 
change it, and what were the aims which he 
thought the life of men in the State ought to 
realize. Unless we know these things it is 
useless to look for any true understanding 
of the past. We may learn more of the daily 
habits oi the twelfth-century villein or 
soecman. We may increase in accuracy of out- 
line our picture of the working of the Ex- 
chequer, or of that wonderful Concilium which 
was at once the Cabinet, the Household, the 
War Office, the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
the Houses of Parliament. But all this will 
be, we will not say vain, but incomplete and 
external, unless we learn something of the 
inner life of politics, of the way in which the 
average man conceived it, and the canons by 
which the unaverage man criticized it. It is 
this work which Mr. Carlyle is attempting. 
And though political theory, like all efforts 
after truth, is supposed to be useless by 
practical politicians, yet every reflective 
citizen is a theorist in spite of himself, and 
has certain ways of looking at the daily facts 
of political life, which represent inherited 
tendencies, and from which he cannot emanci- 
pate himseif if he would. To realize the 
difference and the resemblance between 
the medizeval and the modern world, we 
want to ask ourselves, What are the things 
men took for granted in their discussions ? 
For instance, the quarrel between clericalism 
and anti-clericalism is at least a thousand 
years old. Would the talk of the banqueting- 
hall of Richard de Lucy in the height 
of the Becket controversy differ very im- 
portantly from the conversation at a dinner 
party of a judge of the Cour de Cassation 
on the merits or demerits of M. Combes? 
Would the combatants make the same or 
different assumptions in the twelfth and the 
twentieth centuries? and how would their 
arguments compare? Would they differ 
(and how) as to what they might reasonably 
aim at, and what in an improved state of 
things they ought to aim at? and'to what 
means would they look to bring about the 
desired improvement? This, or something 
like it, is what we want to know, and what we 
ought to know, if the medizeval world is to 
be historically real to us. 

Yet to the ordinary reader this must seem a 
hopelessly dull subject. There is nothing in 
which the husk seems more valuable than the 
kernel than it does in contemplating the 
theories and the controversies of the past. 
The personalities of the representatives of 
rival systems, their dramatic conflicts, their 
picturesque passions, the colour and texture 
of their weapons of warfare, interest any one 
who cares for human life, and are indeed 
often the favourite material for that useful, 
though much-abused personage the historical 
novelist. But the theories themselves, when 
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reduced to their lowest terms, seem barren 
and dead. Either the notions are so obsolete 
as to awaken no spark of excitement, or they 
are so near to our own that we do not see 
why we should trouble over them. It is 
clear that the arguments by which they were 
supported are worthless, so far as we are con- 
cerned, in the form in which they are used; 
it is often no less clear that the conclusions 
are a commonplace, and the real grounds a 
truism of all human life in society. What, 
then, is the use of trying to make these dry 
bones of logic live, or in reviving the ghosts 
of a forgotten controversy? That is the 
natural feeling of any one who reads the 
history of ideas, whatever their subject. It 
is certainly the first impression on perusing 
such a work as that of Haureau on scholastic 
philosophy. In regard to politics this is 
even more the case, because its controversies 
are, or certainly seem, more closely bound to 
the social phenomena of a particular period 
than is the case with other subjects. 

But in regard to the medizval period (and 
we are glad to see that the author considers 
that in some respects the modern world cannot 
properly be said to begin before the seven- 
teenth century) there is a great difference. 
This it is which imparts to the study 
of medizval political theory an interest 
and importance which belongs to that 
of neither the ancient nor the (strictly) 
modern world. During the Middle Ages 
la haute politique was occupied almost entirely 
with the great struggle between the Papacy 
and the civil power, while during the Refor- 
mation period religion, or at least the supposed 
interest of some religious organization, was 
the dominant and inspiring motive of nearly 
all living political thought. The result of this 
is that the political theories of these times 
are never merely political, and are always 
bound up with the most important actual 
events in a way in which they are not in 
later periods. The writings of Bentham 
would form a poor guide to the inner life of 
England during the period of his lifetime, and 
hence they are meagre fare for the historian. 
But the whole meaning of the Middle Ages 
on its most active side can be studied in 
the ‘ Polycraticus’ of John of Salisbury, and 
cannot be realized without reading that 
or some similar work. Thus, in our opinion, 
the work of Mr. Carlyle is at once more 
interesting and more necessary in regard 
to medizeval than in regard to any other 
time. It ought to help readers to understand 
not merely the struggle for Magna Charta or 
Parliamentary control over taxation, but the 
development of national states, and the glory, 
the value, and the grounds of the decadence 
of the Papacy. It will, it may be hoped, as it 
proceeds, enlighten students better as to the 
legacy of feudalism to the modern world, which 
we suspect to be the contractual theory of 
government ; we do not mean that this is the sole 
origin of the compact theory, but that it was 
the facts of the feudal system which made the 
theory possible as a universal motive power 
in politics. However, we have not got so 
far yet. Mr. Carlyle in this volume furnishes 
a clear analysis of the opinion of most im- 
portant writers, from Cicero down to Hinemar 
of Rheims. He emphasizes the change in 
political thought between Aristotle and 
Cicero, and minimizes that of all later 
times. He examines the legists, and shows 
how their conception of the difference be- 
tween ‘“‘jus naturale’’ and ‘jus gentium”’ 
‘was fundamentally the same as that of the 
Fathers (followed so often later, even down to 
Luther), which makes civil government a con- 
sequence of the Fall. He emphasizes the 
importance of Gregory the Great in developing 
the notion of the divine authority of the 
ruler, and we are not sure that his statements 
do not need qualification. On the ninth cen- 
tury, which is the real beginning of the pro- 





jected work, he is much more satisfactory than 
the few meagre paragraphs which Janet thinks 
sufficient. But here, as throughout, we note 
the special fault of the book. It excels in 
analysis, but is very defective in synthesis. 
We miss the glow of life, and there is nowhere 
such writing as attracts the reader to the 
subject in Mr. Poole’s famous ‘ Illustrations.’ 
Still, it is all thoroughly competent, and with 
its invaluable collection of citations will be 
almost indispensable to future students. There 
is one very important point which the writer 
makes in regard to the ninth century. He 
sees, and rightly sees, that in it lay the germs 
of the struggles of the future, but he sees, 
also, that this was not realized at the time, 
and even to the forged ‘‘ Donation’’ he denies 
the contemporary significance afterwards 
attached thereto :— 

“ A century or two later we shall find views of 
this kind set out in open contradiction to each 
other ; we shall find Europe filled with the clamour 
of the great struggle for supremacy between the 
Church and the Empire. But is the characteristic 
of the ninth century that these apparently divergent 
tendencies of thought can often be traced in the 
same person ; that we find the same person using 
language which in later times would mark him 
clearly as a papalist, and the next moment using 
phrases which became the catchwords of the 
imperialist?” 

There are many other points which we 
should like to mention, and some to controvert. 
But space is exhausted. We can only indicate 
our view that this is one of the most important 
results of historical research that have 
appeared in recent years, and that no student 
either of the Middle Ages or ‘of historical 
politics can afford to disregard it. We envy 
Mr. Carlyle his work in the far more interest- 
ing periods which he has yet to treat. 


The note of Outlines of Comparative Politics, 
by B. E. Hammond (Rivingtons), is classifica- 
tion. It is founded, professedly, on the two 
courses of lectures delivered by Sir John 
Seeley, which were published as an ‘ Intro- 
duction to Political Science.’ The fundamental 
principle is the distinction between simple and 
composite states. The former class has only 
a few types: tribes, simple city states, and 
‘“‘unitary nations’’ (such as England); the 
latter, of which there are very various forms, 
is divided into two chief sub-classes of com- 
pulsory and voluntary unions. The classifica- 
tion is conveniently exhibited in a table which 
would be improved by the addition of an 
example of each kind of state. Mr. Hammond 
does not profess to deal with the evolution of 
forms of government, which is the subject of 
Prof. Sidgwick’s posthumous work, ‘ Develop- 
ment of European Polity,’ but in his historical 
sketches of the states which he classifies he 
is unable to avoid touching on problems of 
growth and evolution. Thus his point in 
regard to the constitutional history of Athens 
is that it was a case of a simple city-state 
developing out of a composite city-state. He 
regards it as still composite under the 
Cleisthenean constitution, and places the 
change in the fifth century; but his dates do 
not seem quite consistent. At one time he 
appears to fix the transformation to 487 (or to 
479); at another time his language seems 
to imply that it came about very much 
later in the fifth century. It is impossible in 
any case to accept this view. On one hand, 
Mr. Hammond has, we think, quite under- 
rated the importance of the Council of Five 
Hundred as an organof the State, and on the 
other he has an incorrect conception of the 
relations of Atticaand Athens after the synoi- 
kismos. He brings it under the following 
definition :— 

“These communities, founded by the successful 
conquering cities, may be called complex city-states, 
because each of them contained not only a central 
ruling city, but also many towns which obeyed its 
commands and were bound to it by ties of alle- 
giance. 





We cannot admit that the description of 
Athens as ‘‘a central ruling city”’ in Attica, 
or of the demes as “‘bound to it by ties of 
allegiance,’’ rightly represents the constitu- 
tional facts. It seems to us as inapplicable to 
Athens in Attica as it would be to London in 
England. Synoecized Attica was a city-state, 
with its government buildings in Kydathen, 
before 450 as after 450. The position of a 
demesman of Pallene or Thorikos was the same 
in 500 as in 400. 

Mr. Hammond might have omitted with 
advantage many historical details which are 
not necessary for the purpose of his book. He 
deals, for instance, with needless minuteness 
on the history of the Spanish Christians who 
took refuge from the Moors in Asturia and 
Cantabria. On the other hand, he omits to 
trace the fusion of the Visigoths with the 
Spanish provincials, a process as to which the 
monuments of Visigothic legislation furnish 
important data. Again, it was hardly worth 
while introducing the brief notice of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy without some clearer state- 
ment of Theodoric’s constitutional position, 
which is highly instructive, and is strikingly 
exhibited by the contrast between his rule in 
Italy and his rule in Spain. 

Mr. Hammond has thought for himself, has 
gone to original authorities, and his ‘ Out- 
lines’ are a useful addition to the literature 
of political science. There is an excellent 
short sketch of the American Commonwealth, 
in which we notice an apt comparison of Tam- 
many with the position of the Parte Guelfa in 
Florence. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Italy: a Popular Account of the Country, 
its People, and its Institutions. By Prof. W. 
Deecke. Translated by H. A. Nesbitt. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.)—This is a highly useful 
book to all interested in the fascinating 
country with which it deals. For while most 
works on Italy record the sentimental impres- 
sions produced on students or travellers, this 
work of Prof. Deecke—carefully translated, 
by-the-by, by Mr. Nesbitt—is a storehouse 
conscientiously stocked, in the well-known 
German fashion, with an elaborate profusion 
of statistical, historical, economic, and other 
useful information regarding the country and 
its people. As Mr. Nesbitt truly says of the 
book itself :— 

“ Tt aims at giving a concise and comprehensive ac- 
count of Italy ; it enumerates its natural beauties and 
advantages, and shows how all these are connected 
with its geological formation...... It gives a sketch 
of the history of the peninsula, telling of the early 
misgovernment by foreign and native tyrants...... 
It describes the various populations that go to make 
up the far from homogeneous whole—the indus- 
trious and trustworthy Piedmontese, the gay 
Venetian, the lazy Neapolitan, the revengeful 
Sicilian, and the rude mountaineer of Sardinia. It 
shows how differences of character are in course of 
modification by internal intercourse and common 
national feeling, after much hindrance to progress 
from sectional aims and jealousies.” 

This in fact will convey an adequate notion 
of the volume. To a conscientious person 
seeking to inform himself about Italy such a 
work is invaluable; it reminds one of an 
encyclopzedia article, but elaborated and 
enlarged, so that what in the most favourable 
circumstances would be compressed with irri- 
tating brevity into eighty or a hundred pages 
here receives more honourable treatment, 
extending to a fivefold compass. From this 
it will be understood that such a book scarcely 
admits of detailed reviéw. Much of the first 
hundred pages, which deal with what, for 
want of a better word, we may call the 
Erdkunde of Italy, is more or less familiar to 
readers. Nevertheless the geography, the 
surrounding seas, the ‘‘relief’’ of the coun- 
try, the geology, climate, hydrography, and 
natural products are set forth with just that 
additional detail which imparts a real interest 
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to the dull outlines usually found in less 
exhaustive books. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters is that treating of the population, 
whose mixed origin has produced such wide 
dissimilarities between the Piedmontese, the 
Tuseans, the Romagnoli, Neapolitans, Sar- 
dinians, and Sicilians. 

One result of the state of mutual exclusive- 
ness that has lasted for so many centuries is 
the persistence of national costumes :— 

‘In Germany these have to a great extent gone 
out since the introcuction of railways, in spite of 
all the societies formed to maintain them. In 
Central and Southern Italy, as well as the islands, 
the women still keep their coloured dress and glitter- 
ing ornaments. Each province, frequently each 
isolated hamlet amorg the rocky nests perched on 
lofty mountains, has its own peculiarity, whether in 
the cut of the clothes, in the shape or size of the 
earrings, or in the colour and trimming of the gown 
or bodice,” 


Sundry interesting details are supplied as to 
the extent of emigration, which sets in full tide 
towards Argentina, Brazil, and the Southern 
States of North America. In the tunnelling of 
the St. Gothard and the Simplon, Italian 
labourers figure, of course, conspicuously ; 
they also assisted at excavating the canal 
from the North Sea to the Baltic, and that 
from the Trave to the Elbe. Many other 
instances may be cited to show the versatility 
and industry of Italian workmen, and the 
moderate wages they are content to accept. 
But this is, of course, a mere item in the mass 
of economic and general information which 
shines through these instructive pages. For 
students and writers the work will un- 
doubtedly prove useful, while to all who 
care to acquire a substantial and thorough 
acquaintance with the country, as contrasted 
with the more attractive but transient im- 
pressions produced on the tourist, the volume 
is pre-eminently suited. 


Bibliographia Economica Universalis. 1% 
Année. Rédigée par Ervin Szabé. (Publica- 
tion Coopérative de l'Institut International de 
Bibliographie.)—The International Institute 
of Bibliography was formed in September, 
1895, as an outcome of the conference held at 
Brussels in that month under the patronage of 
King Leopold. Although it receives a sub- 
vention from the Belgian Government, the 
Institute is international in its scope and 
membership, and is professedly co-operative 
in its method of work. Its energies fall under 
two heads: (1) The gradual formation at the 
central office in Brussels of a retrospective 
bibliography dealing mainly with the nine- 
teenth century. There is no intention (as 
yet) of printing this collection, but it is 
deposited at the office of the Institute in the 
Rue du Musée, Brussels, and can be consulted 
there by members or non-members. (2) The 
putting forth of various publications. These 
comprise the periodical Bulletin, a series 
of brochures, and finally a _ collective 
series of special bibliographies under the 
general title of ‘ Bibliographia Universalis,’ 
devoted entirely to current publications. Each 
of these separate bibliographies is confined to 
a separate subject, and up to the present ten 
have appeared, the last being the one before 
us. Some of these special bibliographies of 
current literature—for instance, the ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Astronomica ’—are legitimately com- 
piled on the lines of the co-operative 
method of work which the Institute projected, 
but others of them are not. They are 
the work of individual compilers, as is 
the bibliography now before us. This is 
unfortunate, and particularly so in the 
case of this economic bibliography. Every 
man who can handle a pen seems to think 
himself called upon and able to write on 
economics. As a consequence the amount of 
fugitive economic literature is appalling. 
As far as England alone is concerned, no 
foreigner could possibly hope to compile the 





record of this fugitive literature. At the 
present moment there is hardly a newspaper 
in the country that is not publishing articles 
on the Tariff Question—many of them good. 
All the monthlies and quarterlies are handling 
the same subject. In addition, there are at 
least six powerful associations scattering 
leaflets and pamphlets by the million through 
the land; and finally, there are the private 
persons who are printing pamphlets, frequently 
at their own expense, and for limited circula- 
tion only. It would be a tedious and expen- 
sive task for an Englishman even to keep a full 
bibliographical record of all this matter; but 
for a foreigner it is surely hopeless. On turn- 
ing to the bibliography before us, we are met 
with a most unpalatable illustration of the 
truth of this. Out of the forty-two journals 
or reviews which the author abstracts, there 
is only one English review mentioned—viz., 
the Economic Journal. That is to say, the 
author leaves out of his purview the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, that of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, all the maga- 
zines and reviews devoted to banking, and 
all the miscellaneous reviews, such as the 
Fortnightly, the Contemporary, the Nineteenth 
Century, the new Monthly, the National, &c., 
whose pages enshrine and entomb so much 
really good economic matter. Surely, in view 
of the fact that the mass of economic literature 
is soconsiderable, and oftensofugitive, itis more 
than ever essential that the Brussels Institute 
should adopt a co-operative plan for this por- 
tion of its special bibliographies—that it 
should depute one or two or more of its corre- 
sponding members in England to furnish an 
account of the English economic publications, 
and so for all the other countries. 

It isin no grudging or ungrateful spirit that 
these remarks are put forward. M. Ervin 
Szabd, the compiler of the bibliography, has 
undertaken a Herculean task, and one which 
certainly no single scholar, or even group of 
scholars, in our own country could ever hope 
to accomplish. But, all the same, the result 
is disappointing, for the simple reason that 
the task M. Szabé has essayed is beyond 
the strength of any man. Naturally, also, 
M. Szabdis locally strong. He is a Hungarian, 
the librarian of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Budapesth. Whilst, therefore, he only 
abstracts one review published in England 
(which is reputed the birthplace of the 
so-called science of political economy), he 
abstracts from no fewer than four Hungarian 
periodicals. Such a distribution is surely too 
lop-sided. Toan Englishman this particular 
bibliography will be all the more valuable in 
consequence. But that fact will not palliate 
the incomplete nature of the work. 

As to the plan or classification adopted, 
that, of course, is not due to M. Szabo. It 
has been imposed upon him by the decimal 
system of classification which the Brussels 
Institute has adopted for all its collections. 
But this particular portion of the classifica- 
tion is one which English economists will find 
some difficulty in assimilating. It does not 
represent that co-ordination of idea to which 
their treatment of the study has accustomed 
them. The scheme as set out by the Institute 
is as follows :— 


Social science, law Class 3 
Political economy Section 33 
Labour question Subsection 331 
Banks, Money, Credit aon 332 
Land eco eee eee eee eco 333 
Co-operation we sn ‘iin 334 
Socialism... a aa ve 335 
Public Financ is ae my 336 
Tariff ve jac aia x 337 
Production ... sas ons om 338 
Distribution ia 339 


It isnot to be supposed that any English econo- 
mist would accept such a classification of the 
subject-matter of section 33—Political Eco- 
nomy. In addition the dividing lines between 
section 33 (Political Economy) and section 35 





(Administration) and section 38 (Commerce) 


are at times indistinguishable. A  sub- 
section of 33, Political Economy, embraces 
tariff ; No. 351°82 (a sub-head of a section of 
35, Administration) deals with ‘trade and 
industry ; and, again, 382°4 (a head of sec- 
tion 38, Commerce) deals with commercial 
treaties. Now, under which of these heads 
should the student put a work dealing with 
the theory of trade policy—Handelspolitik, a 
subject on which the Germans have built up 
an imposing array of literature? The diffi- 
culties in the way of any subject-classification 
of social sciences are doubtless immense, 
But when allowance has been made for this 
we cannot overcome our sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the classification outlined above. 

Even at the risk of repetition, however, 
we wish to make clear that M. Szabo’s book 
is welcome, and the world is indebted to 
him for it. He is performing a gigantic 
and a thankless task. It is to the lasting 
disgrace of English scholars and English pub- 
lishing houses that we are obliged to depend 
on foreign scholars and foreign publishers for 
our bibliographies of economics. What Eng- 
lish house would ever have had the courage to 
publish Stamenhausser’s bibliographies ?—to 
mention only one of them. 


MM. GARNIER FréreEs publish the ninth 
volume of M. Emile Ollivier’s L’ Empire 
Libéral. It deals lightly with the false alarm 
of war over the Luxembourg question, and at 
great length with the fall of the foreign 
empire in Mexico. We are sorry that M. 
Ollivier should have given such enormous 
space to the events attending the shooting of 
Maximilian and to the subsequent debates in 
the French Chambers, inasmuch as the giving 
over to these matters of nearly half a volume 
tends to prevent our reaching more rapidly in 
M. Ollivier’s book the critical period of the 
first appearance of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture. M. Ollivier is always full of interest, 
and his style shows no falling off. The 
Mexican chapters are in themselves excellent, 
but a more general statement would have 
been sufficient for the purpose of his book, 
and a large part of the present volume does 
not directly bear upon his story. The miser- 
able fiasco of Mexico and the lies that were 
told about it are of importance in his theme, 
but long accounts of the war itself and of 
the final destruction of the Mexican Empire are 
not. If a great deal of space were to have 
been given to it, Mr. Seward’s dispatches 
would have been more to the point than the 
proceedings of Juarez and his lieutenant, the 
present President of Mexico, Porfirio Diaz. 
The only matter in the volume of special 
interest to English readers concerns the 
difference of opinion among high English 
authorities as to the preparation of a refuge 
for the Pope at Malta. It would appear that 
such a refuge had been offered by Lord Odo 
Russell, but that he had been snubbed from 
home, and that Lord Derby had explained that 
any preparations at Malta had nothing to do 
with Government, and that, while the Pope 
was free to go to Malta if he chose, we desired 
sincerely that he should do nothing of the 
kind. The British Government was deter- 
mined not to mix itself up in the question, 
and the United Kingdom would do nothing 
contrary to French policy at Rome, and also 
nothing without informing France. 


Pror. BoEHMER publishes, under the title 
of Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von 
Assisi (Tiibingen, Mohr), a text of the authen- 
tic writings of St. Francis, with an introdue- 
tion and a chronological summary of the 
history of Francis and the Franciscans from 
1182 to 1340, which involves two or three 
highly debatable points. An appendix con- 
tains the text of the earliest references to the 
rules, the stigmata, and to Francis himself, 
with the office of the Passion as drawn up by 
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the saint. The ‘‘ regulaet vita fratrum vel 
sororum penitentium ’’ is printed as ‘‘ spuria.”’ 
The book is indispensable to all students of the 
history of the Franciscan movement. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia: a Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature and 
Oustoms of the Jewish People from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.—Vol. VI. God— 
Istria. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) — 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of half their 
task. It indeed still looks doubtful whether 
six other volumes will suffice for all the re- 
maining articles of this gigantic undertaking ; 
but improved editorial efficiency has in the 
case of the last two or three instalments resulted 
in considerable economy of space, and it is, 
therefore, possible that the original plan of 
completing the work in twelve volumes will 
be adhered to. The present part is in all 
essentials as interesting and instructive as the 
volumes previously published. It is indeed 
not strong in Biblical articles. Only few 
books of the Bible fall within the scope of 
this part of the alphabet, and these few are 
treated very briefly. Even to Isaiah (by Prof. 
Cheyne) not much more than five pages are 
assigned. One of the longest and most valu- 
able contributions is that on ‘Inquisition’ by 
Dr. M. Kayserling, of Budapesth. The writer 
sums up all the known facts, but confesses 
that, so far as the Inquisition directed against 
Judaizers is concerned, no satisfactory history 
has been written yet. The illustrations help 
to bring out the solemn hideousness (if such 
a combination of words can be allowed) of the 
horrors described. Another long article is 
‘Hungary,’ by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, giving an 
account of the vicissitudes undergone by the 
Jews in that country. The same writer treats 
on Hebrew ‘Incunabula,’ confining himself, 
however, to the fifteenth century. Prof. W. 
Bacher contributes a valuable article on 
‘Hebrew Grammar,’ and Dr. Richard Gott- 
heil writes an equally important paper on 
‘ Christian Hebraists.’ The editors’ endeavour 
to be up to date is shown in the article 
‘Hammurabi,’ embodying an account of the 
recently discovered Babylonian code of laws. 
The bibliography of this paper is, however, 
not complete. The volume is specially rich 
in biographies of persons concerning whom it 
would be difficult to find full information in 
any other English book of reference. Among 
the most important of these biographies are 
those of Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses ibn Ezra, 
and Solomon ibn Gabirol (the names being 
registered under ‘Ibn’). Ibn Gabirol, it 
will be remembered, is known in the West as 
Avicebron, and his ‘Fons Vite’ is even now 
not unfrequently referred to. Among the 
biographies will also be found a brief account, 
with portrait, of Lord George Gordon. We 
can now only mention a few headings in order 
to show what a variety of subjects the volume 
includes. Some of these would at first sight 
hardly seem to have anything Jewish about 
them; but they are all treated with special 
reference to their Jewish associations, and it 
is in this that their value lies. The following 
list will suffice: ‘Haggadah’ (Passover night 
service), ‘Hair,’ ‘ Hapax Legomena,’ ‘ Hassi- 
dim’ (a sect of modern mystics), ‘ Headdress,’ 
‘Horse,’ ‘ Horticulture,’ ‘India,’ ‘Ink,’ ‘In- 
sects,’ ‘Islam.’ The illustrations are, as 
usual, numerous and sumptuous. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. 
Daniell of Mortimer Street (autograph letters 
and -historical documents), Mr. James Irvine 
of Fulham (books), and Mr. Cameron of 
Edinburgh (books). 

WE have also received the Report of the 
Public Libraries Committee in the City of 
Westminster for the Year 1903-4 (Wightman 
& Co.). The expenditure upon new books was 
1,0601. Of this amount 681. 10s., or 6°46 
per cent., was allotted to novels. If we add 





the cost of binding these novels, of replacing 
old and worn-out fiction, and the amount 
expended upon magazines (of all kinds), news- 
papers and periodicals generally, and then 
compare with the total expenditure upon 
everything, we get nearly an identical pro- 
portion—6°49 per cent., not 66 per cent. as 
was assumed by Mr. Churton Collins, the 
other day, in the Nineteenth Century. 


Mr. Frowpe has sent us the ‘Oxford 
Editions ”’ (reissued at a remarkably low price) 
of Burns, Wordsworth, Longfellow, and Byron. 
The excellence of the editorial work of Mr. 
Logie Robertson and Mr. Hutchinson in regard 
to the two poets first named is familiar. The 
edition of Longfellow, as is well known, has been 
made complete by an arrangement with Messrs. 
Routledge; that of Byron by an arrangement 
with Mr. Murray.—Byron would have been 
much surprised if he could have seen a neat 
reprint at a popular price, ninety years after 
its first appearance, of The Excursion: a 
Portion of ‘The Prelude,’ in Messrs. Dent’s 
‘‘Temple Classics.’’ The stone which Byron 
and Jeffrey refused is indeed ‘‘ become the 
head stone of the corner.’’ The notes will be 
of service to readers not familiar with the 
topography of the Lake district. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology, 

Free Church Case, edited by Allan M'‘Neil, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Green (Walford), a Brief Memoir, by his Son Walford Davis 
Green, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Gregory (A. E.), The Hymn-Book of the Modern Church, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hanna (Rev. W.), Our Lord’s Life on Earth, 8vo, 6/ 

Moore (H. C.), Through Flood and Flame, Adventures of 
Protestant Heroes, 8vo, 2/ 

Randles (Marshall), After Death, is there a Post-Mortem 
Probation ? er. 8vo, 3/6 

Smith (M. R.), The Divine Presence, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Cheetham (F. H.), Haddon Hall, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Raphael, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Ruskin (J.), St. Mark’s Rest, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Browning (BH. B.), Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Thackeray (W. M.), Ballads and Verses and Miscellaneous 
Contributions to ‘ Punch,’ New Edition, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wordsworth (W.), The Excursion, 12mo, 1/6 net. 

Philosophy. 
Hobbes, by Sir Leslie Stephen, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 
Geography and Travel, 

Handbook of Stations on the Railways in the United 
Kingdom, imp. 8vo, 8/ 

Memoirs and Travels of Count De Mauritius Augustus 
Benyowsky, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net, 

Russia as It Really Is, by Carl Joubert, Second Edition, 7/6 

United States, with an Excursion into Mexico, by K. 
Baedeker, Third Edition, 12mo, 12/ 

Wales, Gossiping Guide to, by Askew Roberts and KE. 
Woodall; North Wales and Aberystwyth, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

Science. 

Anderson (W. C.), The Chemistry of Coke, Second Edition, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Lehfeldt (R. A.), Electro- Chemistry: Part 1, General 
Theory, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

General Literature. 

Fordyce (Ella), Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Guthrie (Ramsay), Black Dyke, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Le Fanu (J. Sheridan), The House by the Churchyard, 


er. 8vo, 3/6 

Linde (Gérard van de), Bookkeeping and other Papers, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 

Ready (A. W.), Précis and Précis-Writing, Second Edition, 
cr. 8vo0, 3/6 


Reed’s Guide to the Examinations of a Second Hand for 
Certificates of Competency, cr. 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 

Wilmot (Capt. Sir S. Kardley-), Our Navy for a Thousand 
Years, Third Edition, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium : Scriptores 
Athiopici, Series Altera, Tom. 22, Part 1, 4m. 40. 
Corpus Scriptorum Kcclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 43, 
15m. ; Vol. 45, 3m. 70. 
Houdas (M. O.), L’Islamisme, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Dreger (M.), Kiinstlerische Entwicklung der Weberei 
innerhalb Europas von der spiitantiken Zeit, 95m. 
Grand-Carteret (J.), La Montagne & travers les Ages, 
2 vols. 50fr. 
Thera, Untersuchungen und Ausgrabgn., breg. v. F. Frhr. 
Hiller v. Gaertringen, Part 3, 40m. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Baron (Michel), by B. E. Young, 12fr. 
Materialien zur Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas, 
Vols. 4 and 5, 5m. 80, 





History and Biography. 
Condamy (Capitaine), La Conquéte du Ménabé, 5fr. 
Henry (V.), La Magie dans l’Inde Antique, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Saint-Paul (G.), Souvenirs de Tunisie et d’Algérie, 3fr. 50; 
General Literature. 
Delcamp (A.), Journal d’une Courtisane, 3fr. 50. 
Lockroy (L.), Les Marines Francaise et Al'emande, 3fr, 











THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF ‘THE CONVICT,” 
BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


Some time since, while turning over the pages. 
of the Morning Post of 1797, I lighted upon the 
editio princeps of ‘The Convict ’—a poem pub- 
lished by Wordsworth in the first edition of the- 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 1798, but never reprinted: 
by him. ‘The Convict’ will be found in the 
issue for December 14th, 1797, where it appears- 
above the signature Mortimer—the same signa- 
ture, it will be remembered, as that over which 
Coleridge’s own stanzas entitled ‘ Moriens 
Superstiti’ appeared in the Morning Post, 
May 8th, 1798. We might be tempted to assign 
‘The Convict’ to Coleridge, were it not that, 
in the Fenwick note to the ‘Lament of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ Wordsworth plainly acknow- 
ledges the authorship of this curiously immature 
composition. Coleridge’s connexion with the 
Morning Post dates from December, 1797. On 
December 7th there appeared his ‘‘ Fragment ” 
entitled ‘Melancholy,’ and on the 12th his 
stanzas ‘To an Unfortunate Woman at the 
Theatre.’ Doubtless Wordsworth had given 
Coleridge a copy of ‘The Convict’; and Cole- 
ridge, unfurnished for the moment with any- 
thing he considered fit for Dan. Stuart’s columns, 
had written out his friend’s verses, and sent 
them, in lieu of a contribution of his own, to the 


importunate editor. 
THE CONVICT. 
The Sun was dilating his orb in the West ; 
And the still Season’s mellowing charm, 
Diffus’d thro’ all Nature, was felt in the breast, 
And the breast became kindly and warm. 
And must I then part from these objects so fair ? 
In the pain of my spirit I said: 
But, subduing the thought, I made haste to repair 
To the Cell where the Convict is laid. 


The thick-ribbed walls that o’ershadow the gate 
Resound—and the dungeons unfold. 

I pause; and at length thro’ the glimmering grate 
That outcast of pity behold. 

His bl-ck matted head on his bosom is bent, 
And deep is the sigh of his breath ; 

While with stedfast dejection his eye is intent 
On the fetters that link him to death ! 


’Tis sorrow enough on that visage to gaze, 
That body dismiss’d from his care: 
But my fancy bas pierc’d to his heart, and pourtrays 
More terrible images there. 
His bones are consum’d, and his life-blood is dried 
In wishes the past to undo; 
And his crime, thro’ the pains that o’erwhelm him, 
descried, 
Still blackens and grows on his view. 


When from the dark Synod, or blood-reeking field, 
To his chamber the MoNnaARCH is Jed, 

All soothers of sense their soft virtue shall yield, 
And silent attention shall pillow his head. 

If the less guilty ConvicT a moment would doze, 
And oblivion his tortures appease, 

On the iron that galls him his limbs must repose 
In the damp-dripping vault of disease. 


When full fain he would sleep, and has patiently tried 
No longer his body to turn, 

And the iron that enters so deep in his side 
Has enter’d too deep to be borne; 

While the jail-mastiff howls at the dull-clanking chain, 
From the roots of his hair there shall start 

A thousand sharp punctures of cold-sweating pain, 
And terror shall leap at his heart! 


But now he half-raises his deep-sunken eye, 
And the motion unsettles a tear ! 
It seems the low voice of despair to supply, 
And asks of me, why I am here ? 
Poor victim ! no idle intruder has stood 
With o’erweening complacence our states to compare ; 
But one whose first wish is the wish to be good, 
Is come as a brother thy sorrows to share. 


At thy name, though compassion her nature resign, 
Tho’ in virtue’s proud mouth thy report be a stain, 
My care, if the arm of the mighty were mine, 
Would plant thee where yet thou might’st blossom again, 
Vain wish! Yet misdeem not that vainly I grieve— 
When vengeance has quitted her grasp on thy frame, 
My pity thy children and wife shall reprieve 
From the dangers that wait round the dwellings of shame, 
MORTIMER. 


R. A. Ports. 
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‘GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER.’ 


THE disappearance of (alignani’s Messenger, 
after an existence of ninety years, is an 
event which calls for something more than 
passing notice. To generations of English- 
speaking visitors to Paris in particular, and 
to France in general, it has been a household 
word, and it is one of the inexplicable 
mysteries of fate that it should have been 
**hustled” out of existence by a journal so 

oor, from a literary point of view, as the 

aris edition of the New York Herald. In 
spite of its long and honourable career, and 
the peculiar position which it so long held—an 
English newspaper printed in France—it has 
not fallen within the scheme of any of the 
existing histories, such as they are, of either 
the French or the English newspapers. An 
adequate history of Galignani’s Messenger would 
be full of interest, but it could only be 
adequately done by access to the Galignani 
archives. 

Long before Galignani started a newspaper 
there were journals in Paris which were more 
-or less devoted to English matters—the Journal 
Anglais, for instance, which existed from 1775 
to 1778, and Mirabeau’s Analyse des Papiers 
Anglais, 1787-8, and others ; but they were all, 
-or nearly all, in French, and were what we should 
now call periodicals rather than newspapers. 

Apparently the first English paper to estab- 
lish itself in Paris was Sampson Perry’s Argus, 
with which the notorious Lewis Goldsmith was 
at one time connected, and the object of which 
was to vilify everything English. It was 
established in or before the year 1809, and 
enjoyed the benevolent patronage of Napoleon, 
who is said to have inspired, if he did not 
actually dictate, some of the articles. Curiously 
enough, Mr. J. G. Alger does not mention 
this paper in his articles on L. Goldsmith 
and S. Perry in the ‘D.N.B’ There is no 
copy in the British Museum. According to 
Kirwan, 

“So long as Goldsmith found it his interest to 
praise the French Government, the paper was 
allowed to appear under his auspices; but having 
been gained over to the interest of England and 
the Allies, he was removed from the editorship, 
and a creature of Bonaparte replaced him. The 
Argus, of course, expired with the system which 
gave it birtb.””—* Modern France,’ 1863, p. 166. 

Galignani’s Messenger was the natural outcome 
of the great influx of English visitors to Paris 
after the downfall of Napoleon. It originated 
with Giovanni Antonio Galignani (1757-1822), 
who lived for many years in England, and who 
opened in 1800 a Bibliothéque Anglaise at Paris. 

The first number of Galignani’s Messenger is 
dated July 2ad, 1814, and was a four-page 
sheet, 12 in. by 8in. For over forty years its 
offices were in the Rue Vivienne, but in 1856 
‘these were removed, with the Galignani business, 
to the Rue de Rivoli. In 1817 the paper was 
increased in size. From the first it was frankly 
-@ scissors: and-paste affair. Even in an advertise- 
ment which I have before me of as compara- 
tively recent a date as 1878, the paper claims 
the “immense advantage of reproducing, in a 
single journal, the leaders and _ intelligence 
given by the London daily and weekly news- 
papers.” 

t has been said that Cyrus Redding was the 
first editor of Gulignani’s Messenger; but the 
paper was established for about a year before 
he became connected with it, and it is more 
than probable that Galignani was himself his 
first editor. The duties were not onerous, for 
very little original writing appears to have been 
done for it. So soon as Napoleon was deposed 
Redding paid a long visit to France, the 
fruit of which was seen in his ‘History of 
Wines.’ After some months in the provinces, 
he took up his residence in Paris, and very 
soon after agreed 
“to become the editor of Galignani’s paper...... The 
elder Galignani was then alive. He had a good 








business, and had published a useful Italian gram- 
mar, after an idea of his own.”—‘ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections,’ ii. p. 36. 

Redding says little of his editorial duties, but 
that little is interesting. His usual routine is 
thus described by himself :— 

“The French papers were brought to me every 
morning about seven o'clock. I selected the 
articles necessary, and marked those to be taken 
out of the English papers.” 


After these fatiguing duties Redding appears 
to have spent the rest of the day in the Bois de 
Boulogne or visiting friends, of whom he had 
a large number. Redding apparently only edited 
Galignani’s Messenger for two years, as he says, 
‘¢ My diurnal task, for two years, completed in 
Paris, I was as light-hearted as a Frenchman” 
(‘Fifty Years’ Recollections,’ ii. 138). A list 
of the editors who succeeded Redding would 
be interesting. A. V. Kirwan, in his ‘Modern 
France ’ (1863), says :— 

“Tt is reported that Mr. Colley Grattan after- 
wards edited the paper; he certainly edited the 
Paris Observer, and it has been said that Mr. 
Thackeray in early life was connected with the 
editorial department of the paper.” 


Colley Grattan can hardly have become 
editor till some years after Redding left it. 
In an interesting article, evidently more or 
less inspired, contributed to the Journalist 
of February 18th, 1887, it is stated that at 
various times in its career articles were con- 
tributed to Galignani’s Messenger by Lord 
Plunket, Lord Lyndhurst, the Marquis of 
Normanby, Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord Howden, 
Sir J. Bowring, O’Connell, Sheil, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Lord Brougham, and 
Senator Sumner, whilst the regular contri- 
butors had included Dr. Maginn, Hood, Mont- 
gomery, Macaulay, Father Prout, Ainsworth, 
and Albert Smith. 

The most eminent name associated with 
Galignani’s Messenger is that of W. M. Thackeray. 
Writing to Mrs. Brookfield in November, 1848, 
the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ says :— 

“T am glad to see among the new inspectors in 
the Gazette in this moraing’s papers my old 
acquaintance Longueville Jones, an_ excellent, 
worthy, lively, accomplished fellow, whom I like 
the better because he flung up his fellow- and tutor- 
ship at Cambridge in order to marry on nothing a 
year. We worked on Galignani’s newspaper for ten 
francs a day, very cheerfully ten years ago.”—‘ A 
Collection of Letters of W. M. Thackeray, 1847-55,’ 
1887, p. 36. 

The success of Galignani’s Messenger was for 
a long series of years due to the fact that, when- 
ever it took sides, it always managed to be on 
the winning one. It was Royalist, Republican, 
and Imperialist, according to the party in 
power; and this doubtless explains how it 
came about that for many years no really 
serious rival maintained itself in Paris. The 
Galignanis had it all their own way until long 
after the downfall of Napoleon III. 

The elder Galignani died in 1822, and was 
succeeded by his two sons, John Anthony 
Galignani (1796-1873) and William Galignani 
(1798-1882), and they not only did much to 
improve their business, but founded the Galig- 
nani Hospital, primarily intended for distressed 
English subjects, and bore the expense of 
erecting the hospital at Corbeil. Shortly before 
the death of the father Galignani’s Messenger 
was transformed into a daily newspaper, and 
obtained a large circulation all over the Conti- 
nent. For some years the younger brother was 
mayor of Soisy-sous-Etiolles. The first of their 
guides appears to have been called the ‘Picture 
of Paris,’ issued in 1814 ; a seventeenth edition 
was published in or about 1830, and it is still 
issued. The Galignanis appear to have regarded 
English-printed newspapers and periodicals in 
Paris as their own special prerogatives. For 
instance, in 1822 “‘a Society of English Gentle- 
men” started a Paris Monthly Review of British 
and Continental Literature. The projectors, at 
the head of whom was the above-named Thos. 





Colley Grattan (1792-1864), sent an advertise- 
ment of the new periodical to Galignani’s 
Messenger, but its insertion was refused ; imme- 
diately afterwards an advertisement appeared, 
announcing the publication of an English Monthly 
by Messrs. Galignani. The Paris Monthly, a 
réchauffé of the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and 
the New Monthly Magazine, with cuttings from 
various sources and with a few not particularly 
remarkable original articles, existed for a few 
months, and finally fell into Messrs. Galignani’s 
possession, but was stopped after they had pub- 
lished two or three numbers. Probably it was 
at this period that Grattan became editor of the 
newspaper. 

The strong position held by Galignani’s 
Messenger was not by any means allowed to go 
uncontested. There was quite an epidemic 
of rivals in the thirties of the last century, 
but they were all weekly papers. The Paris 
and London Observer was one of these. The 
earliest issue of this which I have been able 
to see is dated December 2nd, 1834. The 
Paris Advertiser, started late in the year 1833, 
was published on Sundays, and claimed, after 
an existence of rather more than twelve 
months, a circulation of 25,000 copies. The 
Paris and London Advertiser, which appeared 
on Saturday evenings, published its 197th issue 
in February, 1839. The Paris Sun, which 
claimed to be ‘‘ the largest continental journal, 
and the only English paper in the world pub- 
lished daily throughout the year,” was started 
in 1836. The only issue which I have seen is 
No. 54, dated February 25th, 1837. It appears, 
from a report in that issue, to have libelled 
‘*the opposition paper,” doubtless meaning 
Galignani’s Messenger, and had to record the 
mournful fact that it lost the day: it was fined 
2,000fr., with 1,000fr. costs, 

The palmy days of Galignani’s Messenger were 
from 1814 to 1848. It suffered greatly by the 
institution of the penny postage and the intro- 
duction of penny papers. The reduction in the 
price of the Times was also another blow ; yet 
for many years Galignani’s Messenger remained 
at the old price of ten sous per copy. 

Soon after the death of William Galignani 
Galignani’s Messenger began to decline in 
influence and circulation. It was acquired by 
the Hansard Publishing Union, and for a time 
a good deal of money was spent on it ; but with 
the collapse of that egregious company the 
paper once more declined. Moreover, rivals 
with influence and money came into existence, 
The most promising of these was the Morning 
News, which was started in 1883, and had a 
special wire from London. It was promoted by 
Mr. S. S. Chamberlain, who was, or had been, 
private secretary to Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Herald. For some time the pro- 
prietors of Galignani's Messenger ‘‘sat on the 
fence,’’ and apparently lived in hopes that the 
rival would soon find that the results did not 
justify the outlay, and then they, too, made 
many improvements, and had, at all events, the 
satisfaction of outliving their rival. 

At the end of 1895 the paper ceased to be 
known as Galignani’s Messenger, and from 
January Ist, 1896, it became the Daily Mes- 
senger ; once again money was spent on it, 
and a large number of improvements inaugu- 
rated, but the success which it deserved did not 
come, and the energy bestowed upon it was, in 
effect, so much labour wasted. 

W. Roserts. 








SALE. 


MEssrs. HODGSON recently concluded their season 
with a three days’ sale of valuable books, which 
included the library of the late Prof. Allman, of 
Galway. The following were the chief prices :— 
Seymour Haden, Etudes 4 lEau- Forte, avec 
Descriptions par Philippe Burty, the rare series of 
25 proof etchings, Paris, 1866, 967. Scott’s Tales of 
my Landlord, first edition of the first series, 4 vols., 
1816, 752. Issues from the Daniel Press (17), 141. 
Careless, The Old Knglish Squire, coloured plates, 
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1821, 5/.7s.6d. The Tudor Translations, 32 vols., 26/. 
A set of the Law Reports, 1865-1903, 314 vols., 
cloth, 727. 








‘THE G&CONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE,’ 


‘* Thomson’s,” Shepherd’s Lane, Homerton, 
August 9th, 1904, 

Tae Guildhall Library has a nice copy of the 
above book, ‘‘ Printed for M. Cooper, at the 
Globe, Pater-Noster Row, 1751.” Ona fly-leaf 
is the quaintly but beautifully written inscrip- 
tion, ‘* William Forster to Tabitha Forster, 
12th Month, 1767.” Doubtless this particular 
copy has an interesting history of its own. A 
copy in my own possession is dated 1772, but 
without the publisher’s name, and is, perhaps, 
one of the numerous imitations mentioned by 
the elder D’Israeli in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera - 
ture,’ under the heading ‘ Literary Fashions,’ 
as follows :— 

“The favourable reception of Dodsley’s ‘(£co- 
nomy of Human Life’ produced a whole family of 
ceconomies ; it was soon followed by a second part, 
the gratuitous ingenuity of one of those officious 
imitators, whom an original author never cares to 
thank. Other ceconomies trod on the heels of each 
other.” 

GEORGE GOODBURN. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“T have a copy of this work, with the same title 
as that given by Mr. Gibson, except that it ends: 
‘ Printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe, Pater-noster- 
Row, 1751.’ But there are 111 pages, exclusive of 
the advertisement and the letter to the Earl of ——. 
The figure in the frontispiece is looking to the 
right. In ‘a new edition’ that I have, ‘printed for 
J. Dodsley, in Pall Mali, MDCCLXXxvII [Price 1s.],’ 
the letterpress is the same, but the frontispiece is 
coarser, and the figure is looking to the left. It is 
interesting to recall that the contents profess to be 
hy toon, of a MS. discovered among the Lamas 
at Lassa.” 








MR. CHARLES ROBERT WILSON. 


THE death, at the early age of forty-one, of 
Charles Robert Wilson, scholar, historian, and 
archeologist, although noticed in last week’s 
Athenewm, ought not to be allowed to pass 
without a few further words on his life, and, 
what is still more important, the work of his 
life. It was what the world would call the 
uneventful life of a true lover of research, and 
the story is soon told. He was educated at the 
City of London School, and having gained the 
Carpenter Scholarship he won an open Scholar- 
ship at Wadham, where his force of character 
and originality acquired him the esteem of all 
who came in contact with him. In 1886 he 
graduated with first-class honours in the Final 
School. Soon after he had taken his degree 
the Secretary of State for India went to 
Oxford for a first-class man to fill the Chair 
of History and Moral Philosophy in an Indian 
college. All his seniors said Wilson would 
be just the man if he would accept it. On 
personal grounds there was no reason why 
he should accept the office. If he had 
remained at Oxford, there is no doubt he 
would have got a Fellowship and would have 
proved a successful tutor; but he believed 
that an Indian career opened a wider sphere 
of activity. He chose wisely. India brought 
out the essence of him. As professor and 
principal of an Indian college, he threw him- 
self heart and soul into the life and aspira- 
tions of the native students. He made no 
parade of his popular sympathies, of his benevo- 
lence and magnanimity, but, as in the circle of 
his home affections, he practised those virtues 
without letting his right hand know what was 
done by his left. The letters to him from his 
old native pupils are the best tribute to his 
memory. hen he was transferred to the 
Professorship of History and Moral Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta, he teak a 
warm interest in the work of the Oxford mission 





there, and himself assisted in it. It was at 
this time that he began to devote his rare in- 
tellectual powers and indomitable perseverance 
to the study of the history of the foundation 
of British dominion in Bengal. In 1895 the 
first volume of ‘Early Annals of the English 
in Bengal’ was published. It did not do 
justice to the great labour he had bestowed on 
it. He made the fatal mistake of furnishing 
abstracts instead of the documents themselves, 
and the notes left much to be desired. Wilson, 
with characteristic honesty, acknowledged the 
serious deficiencies, and in his second volume 
he : rectified his previous mistakes, and the 
original documents were given infull. The two 
volumes will always have to be consulted by 
those who wish to realize the daily life and work 
of the founders of British dominion in India. 
In the history of the first Fort William in 
Bengal he took a special interest. He was a 
keen archeologist, and it was mainly due to 
him that the excavations were made which 
determined the site of the Black Hole. 

He recently constructed a model of the old 
fortress, the siege and gallant defence of 
which form a striking episode in the annals of 
our Indian empire. He had also collected 
by his own research a large number of docu- 
ments relating to the history of the fort, and 
during his brief visit to this country last 
summer he was chiefly employed in preparing 
them for the press, He returned to India to 
fill the office of Director of Records to the 
Government of India, in the duties of which 
he took so keen an interest. But strenuous 
work for many years had undermined his 
health, and ended in his death while a long 
career of honour and usefulness still lay before 
him.’ The regret of all who knew him in 
England corresponds to the deep sorrow which 
must be felt by many an educated native in 
India to whom he had been a friend. 

G. W. Forrest. 








Piterary Gossip. 


ArtHur CLEMENT Hitron is well known 
to most Cambridge men as the author of 
the brilliant Light Green, of which two 
numbers only were issued. A _ little 
book, containing a number of Hilton’s 
unpublished poems, together with his life 
and letters, as well as the Light Green, has 
been prepared by Sir Robert Edgcumbe, 
and will be issued about the end of Septem- 
ber by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of 
Cambridge. 


Messrs. Situ, ExpEr & Co. will publish 
on August 26th what is unhappily the last 
novel we shall have from the pen of the late 
Mr. Henry Seton Merriman. It is entitled 
‘The Last Hope,’ and the scene is laid 
partly in England and partly in France in 
the year 1850. The story is strongly his- 
torical, and its pivot is the alleged 
smuggling of the Dauphin out of the 
Temple after the execution of his father, 
Louis XVI. The son of the Dauphin is 
supposed to be discovered at the little 
fishing village of Farlingford, in Suffolk, 
and the story, through which there runs a 
strong love interest, relates the plot formed 
to regain for him the throne of his grand- 
father. It will be evident that it affords 
scope for the author’s powers of dealing 
with a situation charged with incident and 
intrigue. 

Mr. Cyrit Davenport, of the British 
Museum, is compiling a list of the bindings 
made for Jean Grolier that are at present 
in England for the Grolier Club, which 
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is about to issue a new edition of Le 
Roux de Lincy’s list (1866). He would 


be greatly obliged if the owners of 
any bindings not yet described would 
send him the titles and description of the 
books. 


Mr. Epwarp Marston’s ‘ After Work: 
Fragments from the Workshop of an Old 
Publisher,’ will be issued during the 
autumn by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. Marston’s 
reminiscences open with the twenties of the 
nineteenth century, and close with the death 
of Queen Victoria. The contents of the 
twelve chapters include notices of Dickens, 
Lytton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, Sir W. Howard Russell, R. D. 
Blackmore, William Black, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, and many others. Mr. Marston 
modestly tells us ‘‘his ideal has not been 
reached, but he has done his best.” The 
book will be illustrated with views and 
portraits. There is an attractive sketch of 
the old school where the author was 
educated. 


A (maAnusoripT) document pasted on the 
door of the Reading Room at the British 
Museum announces that the Trustees pur- 
pose in future to close the room all the year 
round at 7 o’clock, instead of at 8, which 
has been the rule during the winter 
months. Probably there are good grounds. 
for the alteration, but for readers employed 
in business during the day the new rule 
prohibits any attempt to work at the 
Museum except on Saturday afternoon. 
Representations, it is said, are about to 
be made to Lord Balcarres, pointing out 
that the advantages of the Reading Room 
should be increased instead of being cur- 
tailed. 


WE understand that Mr. Frank Penny, 
for twenty-four years a chaplain in the 
Madras Service, who has been granted privi- 
leges of research both in the Presidency of 
Madras and at the India Office, has com- 
piled a work, which will be published in 
the autumn under the title ‘The Church 
in Madras: being the History of the Ecclesi- 
astical and Missionary Action of the East 
India Company in the Presidency of Madras 
inthe Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
The book will be illustrated, and will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Messrs. Cuarpman & Hatt will publish 
in the autumn a new novel by Mr. Francis 
Gribble, entitled ‘The Dream of Peace.’ It 
is a story of the Franco-German War, with 
a pacific moral, the special episode treated 
of being Bourbaki’s retreat over the Swiss 
frontier. 


Tue title of Mr. H. G. Wells’s serial, 
‘The Food of the Gods,’ will be changed, 
when the story appears in book form, to 
‘The Food of the Gods, and how it came 
to Earth.’ Mr. Wells has discovered that 
the original title had been anticipated by a 
writer on cocoa. The book will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in French (‘ Place 
aux Géants’), German (‘Die Riesen 
kommen’), and Italian (‘Ecco i Giganti’). 
The final text of the book varies considerably 
from that of the serial issue. 


Tue Delegates of the Oxford Press have 


undertaken the issue of a series of writers 
such as Balzac, Gautier, De Tocqueville, and 
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Taine, who have already attained to the 
rank of classics. The romances and short 
stories, and also narratives of travel, bio- 
graphies, and essays, have been selected. 
The series is intended primarily for students 
who have advanced some little way in the 
French language, and do not need an 
explanation of every idiom or phrase at all 
out of the common; the notes, therefore, 
deal mainly with points of literary or his- 
torical interest. The series is under the 
general editorship of M. L. Delbos, a 
decidedly competent teacher, and the first 
eight volumes of the series will be issued in 
September, in time for the beginning of 
school terms. 


Mr. Hernemann is to bring out on 
September Ist ‘A Ladder of Swords,’ a 
new historical novel by Sir Gilbert Parker. 
The scene is laid in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Recentty a bookseller, exasperated by 
the hot weather, displayed the following 
poster on his twopenny box: “ 2d. each, 
and worth it. All Ruskin’s first editions 
and Mazarin Bibles have been picked out, 
and are now on view in that place where 
they build castles in the air, in Biblio- 
Maniacland.”’ 


To the September number of the Jnde- 
pendent Review Mr. Augustine Birrell will 
contribute an article on the Scotch Kirk. 
Prof. Percy Gardner, in a paper on ‘The 
Abbé Loisy and Mr. Beeby,’ will give 
a trenchant criticism of the Bishop of 
Worcester’s action towards the latter. 
*Algy,’ by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, is a 
critical account of modern wealthy “ society” 
by one who knows it well; while Mr. Roger 
Fry’s article, ‘ Mere Technique ?’ deals with 
some recent tendencies in art. 


WE regret to hear of the death of M. 
Waldeck - Rousseau after a long illness. 
He has been described as the most remark- 
able Frenchman since Gambetta, and perhaps 
aged will accord him even greater praise. 

is literary activity was small indeed com- 
pared with the part which he played in the 

olitics of his time. Three books only need 

@ mentioned: ‘ Associations et Congréga- 
tions,’ 1901; ‘La Défense Républicaine,’ 
1902 ; and ‘ Politique Francaise et Etran- 
gére,’ 1903. 


Tue centenary of the great Danish philo- 
logist J. N. Madvig took place on the 7th 
inst. He was undoubtedly “ criticorum 
Tullianorum facile princeps.’’ 


Curistor v. Sigwart, whose death in his 
seventy-fourth year is announced from 
Tiibingen, was Professor of Philosophy at 
the University there for nearly forty years, 
and retired from active work only last year. 
He was the author of a number of important 
books, the best known of which are his 
‘ Logik,’ ‘Vorfragen der Ethik,’ ‘ Die 
Impersonalien,’ ‘Psychologische Voraus- 
setzungen,’ &c. 


A ParLIAMENTARY PareEr, price 1d., just 
issued, gives new Statutes made by the 
Governing Body of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 











SCIENCE 
—o— 

The Oil Fields of Russia and the Russian 
Petroleum Industry. By A. Beeby 
Thompson. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 

Some five years professionally spent in and 
around Baku by an engineer who is also 
an observant geologist and chemist have 
enabled the author of this handsome but 
ponderous volume to produce as complete a 
monograph on the great Caspian oil-fields 
as can be expected or desired for a long 
time to come. It is true that the greater 
part of it is taken up with matters techno- 
logical and industrial—details of engineer- 
ing plant, tables of prices, statistics, and the 
like—but there is much in its pages, espe- 
cially in the earlier chapters, which is im- 
portant in the way of scientific information, 
and which it would be hard to find else- 
where. Such a thoroughgoing account of 
this far-famed, but really little - known 
region fills a recognized gap in the litera- 
ture of mining and applied geology, and 
was wanted. What the district is like is 
vividly brought home to the reader by the 
many admirable photographs with which 
Mr. Thompson has illustrated his treatise— 
a dreary waste with, here and there, close-set 
forests of grimy derricks, all tapping the 
petroleum reservoirs below ground, and at 
times belching forth smoke, oil, or flaming 
natural gas. The oil, the pursuit of which 
has thus turned the Peninsula of Apsheron 
into a black and greasy inferno, occurs 
in beds of loose incoherent sands separated 
from each other by impervious clays— 
deposits of Oligocene and Miocene age formed 
when the vast Aralo-Caspian plain was one 
great ocean. It matters little here, it appears, 
whether these beds lie flat or dip high, 
whether they are bent into troughs or 
anticlinal arches, though elsewhere the last- 
named type of stratigraphical structure 
is usually found most favourable to 
the accumulation of rock-oil. Some 
of the sand layers (there are at least 
eight of these) yield oil so mixed with 
gas as to be forced geyser-like up the bore 
wells by its pressure in escaping to the sur- 
face. Others hold gas alone, and some there 
are which yield but water only. Mr. Thomp- 
son furnishes an excellent account of these 
sands, and shows that the nature of the 
grains to some extent connotes the nature 
of the hydrocarbon or water which they 
hold—i.e.,the sand-grains of the oil-and-gas 
horizons differ from those of the strata which 
yield gas alone, and so on. Micro-photo- 
graphs enforce these points, which are im- 
portant, inasmuch as the author’s theory as 
to the origin of the hydrocarbons, whether 
liquid or gaseous, depends largely upon 
them. Without going into the rather ela- 
borate series of chemical changes which 
this theory renders necessary, we may 
attempt a brief summary of its leading 
features. 

There are no fish remains to be found 
in the oil-beds; but notwithstanding 
this—indeed, partly because of their ab- 
sence — Mr. Thompson assumes that fish 
and other marine animals were here as 
abundant in Oligocene and Miocene times 
as they are in the Caspian at the present 
day. Then he further assumes that the 
terrific fine-sand or dust storms which 





are a common and extremely disagreeable 
characteristic now were just as common in 


those mid-tertiary periods. The fish suf- 
fered from the sandy dust of fine, choking, 
and lacerating acicular particles of quartz 
which now and then swept over the surface 
of the sea, were attacked with ‘ silicosis,” 
just as miners on the Rand are attacked by 
it, and, dying, sank gradually into deepish 
water, where the series of chemical changes 
above alluded to could take place, and where 
the remains would rapidly be covered up 
by sediment. Gaseous and liquid hydro- 
carbons would be the ultimate result, and 
it is pointed out that the hypothesis, 
though essentially novel, yet agrees very 
well with Zaloziecki’s, which regards 
petroleum as the last term of a process 
beginning with adipocere or entombed 
animal fat, and having mineral wax or 
ozokerite as a middle term. We need not 
remark upon the great difference existing 
between the author’s views and those now 
usually held on the subject, but will content 
ourselves with saying that his is at least as 
reasonable—and, since it brings aérobic and 
especially anaérobic bacteria into play, is 
likely to become as fashionable—a theory as 
many that have been proposed to solve this 
still unanswered earth-riddle. 

The most valuable of the rich patches on 
Apsheron is that known as the Balakhani- 
Saboontchy-Romany oil-field. It is only 
about four square miles in area, and from 
1862 to 1892 at least 1,000,000,000 poods of 
oil (1 pood = 36:1141 lb.) were got from 
it, whilst other untold millions of poods 
ran to waste over the country round, or 
evaporated in temporary ponds, or were 
burnt away. From 1892 carefully com- 
piled statistics show that in the decade to 
1902 4,200,000,000 poods were raised. 
Altogether, therefore, since 1862 some 
5,200,000,000 poods (or 3,500,000,000 cubic 
feet) of petroleum have been abstracted 
from these four square miles, or enough 
to cover the surface to a depth of 314 ft. 
And the area is by no means exhausted yet. 
Its present annual output is 500,000,000 
poods, and many spaces are still to be found 
among the derricks where no bore-holes 
have been put down; and besides, many of 
the deeper oil-beds have not yet been 
tapped at all. The eight known sand-beds 
contain on an average about 25 per cent. 
of their bulk of oil, and adding what is left 
in them to what has already been won, it 
is estimated that the total amount present 
in this one locality was not less than 
10,000,000, 000 poods, equivalent to a lake of 
oil 63 ft. deep, or to a thickness of petroleum 
sands 240 ft. thick. To translate this enormous 
quantity exactly into money is impossible, 
but the author is probably not far wrong 
when he supposes that it amounts to 
80,000,000/., or 30,0007. an acre. Another 
‘‘rich patch ’—that of Bibi-Eibat, not far 
off—is, we are told, likely to furnish figures 
even surpassing those we have quoted. 
Further, it is clearly shown that the oil- 
fields already proved occupy but a small 
corner of a broad belt of ugly, barren 
country, running far inland, formed of the 
same rocks, and on the surface of which 
are numberless ridges and mounds of fir, 
or the asphalt-like form of pitchy hydro- 
carbon which results from the long-con- 
tinued exudation of petroleum along the 
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surface outcrop of oil-bearing beds—wealth 
to come as well as wealth in being. "What 
all this means can only be fully appreciated 
when one remembers that the whole region 
—properly Persia’s—was finally annexed 
by Russia in 1806 as a valueless bit of 
desert land, with, as Mr. Thompson says, 
*‘ scarcely a murmur from other countries.’ 








AUSTRALIAN CLASS-NAMES. 
15, Queen’s Gardens, St. Andrews, July 30th, 1904. 

THE precise meaning of Mr. Kempe’s 
remarks on the sense of Arunta class-names 
is hardly to be discovered, as Mr. Thomas has 
shown. They point, however, to some con- 
nexion or other between the class-names and 
the names of animals. The class-names are 
now, like the phratry names, unintelligible to 
the tribesmen among whom Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen have worked, and in this respect 
resemble the words of their ceremonial songs. 
But in other parts of the continent the 
phratry names in several cases have hitherto 
been accepted by Mr. Howitt and most 
students as names of animals, though other 
names for these animals are used in daily life 
in many cases. Now Mr. Howitt (J.A. I., 
vol. xii. p.509) gives translations of the class- 
names of the Ikula tribe on the marches of 
Western and South Australia. They are ren- 
dered ‘‘Root,’’ ‘Native Dog,’’ ‘‘ Digger,’ 
** Wombat.’’ The informantis Mr. Elphinstone 
Roe, of the local telegraph station. We also 
have from Mr. Howitt, in the Kiabara tribe, 
Queensland, the class-names rendered as 
** Turtle,’’ ‘‘ Bat,’’ ‘‘ Carpet Snake,’’ ‘‘ Native 
Cat’’ (J. A.I., xiii. p. 336). The informant is 
Mr. Brooke of the N.M. Police. Of course we 
await Mr. Howitt’s final report in his forth- 
coming book; but so far these are examples of 
classes bearing animal names. It seems 
obvious that to understand the class and 
phratry names of the tribes studied in Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen’s new book, we must cast 
our net wide, and examine the dialects of 
adjacent and even of remote tribes. To take 
an example, we have (‘Northern Tribes,’ 
pp. 100-102) the phratry names Uluuru, 
Willitji, Illitji, and Wiliuku. The syllable 
itji one may provisionally guess at as a suffix, 
the root of the names being Ulu, Willi, Illi, 
Wili. Now in Kaitish, a tribe of which our 
authors do not give the phratry names, 
Wiliaru means a curlew. Turning now to 
Mr. R. H. Mathews, in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, vol. xxxvi. 
(1902), p. 158, we find that in the Kurnu 
speech, spoken on the Darling River and up 
to the Queensland boundary, very far south 
of the Kaitish, willaru, like wiliaru in Kaitish, 
means a curlew. Much further south, in 
Victoria, wil is the curlew, and the curlew is 
welu at Port Lincoln. In the Urabunna tribe, 
south of the Kaitish, wilyarwu is a ceremony, 
explained by a bird-myth, of which a perfectly 
recognizable variant was long ago recorded in 
Victoria. 

Etymological conjecture is a broken reed, 
and I merely mention these facts as tending 
to suggest that Uluuru, Willitji, Wiliuku, and 
other central phratry names may have ori- 
ginally designated the curlew, as_ the 
phratry name Mukwara designates the eagle- 
hawk. When tribes employ double names 
for animals—one name known only to the 
initiate, the other used in daily life—it is 
easy to see how old class and phratry names 
have often ceased to be intelligible. I would 
suggest, then, that the meaning of Aruntaand 
other class-names may be recovered by research 
in the dialects of other tribes. 

The route of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
turned at Newcastle Waters at right angles 
eastward. Among the coast tribes, such as 
the Mura, the class-names no longer bore any 





apparent affinity to those of the northern and 
central tribes. But if the explorers had held 
north and west, they would probably have 
found the familiar class-names of the centre 
persisting as far as the sea at Nichol Bay 
(Forrest, J. A. I., ix. 356, 357). In West 
Australia, again, Mr. L. H. Gould, in ‘ Kami- 
laroi and Kurnai,’ p. 36 (1880), gave Paliali, 
Poronga, Banaka, Kimera; Banaka suggesting 
Panangka (Arunta Panunga), Kimera = 
Arunta Kumara, and Paliali being the Bin- 
binga class-name Paliarinji. I suspect that 
Banaka, Panunga, Panangka=Dieri Kanunka, 
“ Bush Wallaby” (J. A. 1., August, 1890, p. 38), 
and other examples of guesses at meanings 
might be offered. My conjectures tend to the 
effect that when tribes of the primitive model, 
with phratries and totem kins of animal names, 
introduced the certainly later institution 
of classes, they dubbed these classes also by 
the names of animals, and often kept on from 
the language of the initiated, or invented, 
other names for these animals to be used in 
daily life. 

It is curious that Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
have not even now discovered among the 
Urabunna the totemic limitations of marriage. 
Apparently not every totem in one phratry 
may marry into every totem of the other 
phratry, which is usually permitted in tribes 
of the primitive type. The facts were vague 
in Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s previous work, 
and vague they remain. It is most odd that a 
man of one totem should be restricted to the 
women of only one other totem ; ‘‘ this appears 
to be the case in the northern part of the 
tribe ’’ (‘Northern Tribes,’ p. 71). Can the 
fact be that the ‘‘ totems’’ thus spoken of are 
really classes of known animal names? The 
confusion might easily be made by informants. 

A. LANG. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
VII. 

50. In all languages we find elementary words 
which are rendered more obscure instead of 
clearer by any attempts to define them. Among 
such words we may instance the words line, 
straight, and point. The reason is not far to 
seek. Suppose we want a definition of the 
word a. Let ¢,(a), d(a), (a), &e., be a 
series of statements containing it (see § 29). If 
these statements are all intelligible to us, no 
definition of a, so far as they are concerned, is 
needed ; for the important thing is not to 
understand the isolated word a, but to under- 
stand the complete statement (a) of which it 
is a constituent. But if we meet with a series 
of statements F(x), F(x), F,(x), &c., which 
we do not understand, then, as a preliminary 
step towards their comprehension, we seek a 
definition or explanation of their constituent 
obscure word «x. If we can express this obscure 
word «x in terms of some clearer or better-known 
words a, b,c, we say that in the last series of 
statements F(x) always means F(a, b,c). But 
it may happen, and in learning foreign lan- 
guages it often does happen, that it is literally 
impossible to give an exact definition of a 
certain word (or collection of words) x of which 
we do not grasp the sense. What are we to 
do then? We must do as little children are 
obliged to do when they are learning their 
mother tongue. To them every word is at first 
an unknown x, which cannot be defined or 
explained in terms of any simpler words a, b, c, 
for the good and sufticient reason that to their 
understanding no simpler words than «x exist. 
Yet, sooner or later, by observation and uncon- 
scious inductive reasoning, they learn, if not the 
exact meaning of the isolated word x—a mean- 
ing which, indeed, in such isolation seldom 
exists—at any rate, the conventional meaning 
of all the ordinary statements or questions 
d(x), W(x), &e., in which the word occurs. A 
statement is a datum or collection of data pre- 
sented in audible sounds or visible symbols, in 








order that the person or persons for whom the 
sounds or symbols are meant may therefrom 
draw certain intended conclusions. As such 
may, in a sense, be regarded many of the 
phenomena of nature. They are, as it were, 
the symbolic language of an invisible teacher 
who, having unlimited time at his disposal, is 
inno hurry. He therefore teaches slowly and 
surely. The centuries roll by ; the same lesson 
is repeated with variations to successive genera- 
tions, each of which profits by the mistakes, 
and adds to the hoarded acquisitions, of its pre- 
decessors. And thus by slow infinitesimal 
steps the great purpose of nature is unfolded, 
and, word by word, man, like a child, learns the 
language in which it is expressed. But this is 
a side issue ; revenons a& nos moutons. 

51. My great objection to the theories of a 
fourth-dimensional space, and to non-Euclidean 
systems in general, is that, instead of explaining 
the complex in terms of the simple, they 
reverse the order, and try to explain the simple 
in terms of the complex. Contradictions and 
obscurities are the necessary result. Even 
Euclid errs in this way in one or two of his 
definitions, but not in his subsequent reasoning, 
which is usually clear and logical, because here 
he uses plain words ina plain, common-sense 
way, without regard to his definitions. A 
point, according to Euclid, has neither parts nor 
magnitude; a line has length without breadth; a 
straight line lies evenly between its extreme 
points. If these definitions mean anything, 
they imply that all points and lines belong to 
the class of non-existences, 0,, 02, 0:, &c. (see 
§ 9). The real fact is that for all logical pur- 
poses a point may have any convenient size 
we choose to assign to it, from an invisible 
hypothetical atom to the volume of the sun, or 
even to the volume of an imaginary sphere en- 
closing our whole visible universe, but that the 
shape, size, or volume of the said point is in 
general irrelevant to our argument. So a line 
has always breadth as well as length, and it 
may also have thickness ; but its breadth and 
thickness are similarly left out of account, 
because we have no occasion to refer to them. 
As to the word straight, a stretched piece of 
string or an ordinary ruler will give a clearer 
idea of its meaning than any definition. A 
point is an infinitesimal or negligible portion of 
the unit distance, or of the unit area, or of the 
unit volume ; and this unit may have any length 
or magnitude which we choose to giveit. In 
comparing stellar distances, for example, the 
earth or its radius may be considered a point, 
and its distance from the sun our linear unit. 
For ordinary terrestrial distances, as in land 
surveying, anything of the size of an inch or a 
marble may be regarded as a point; but for 
theoretical reasoning we may give free play to 
our fancy and imagine points smaller and lines 
finer than our senses can ever detect. If, for 
example, the symbol h denote the ratio which 
the diameter of a spherical hypothetical atom 
bears to that of the earth, A may also denote 
the ratio which the diameter of an infinitesimal 
spherical fraction of that atom bears to that of 
the whole atom, and h? will then denote the 
ratio which this infinitesimal portion of an 
infinitesimal bears to the diameter of the earth. 
And so on ad infinitum. But—and this is 
what non-Euclideans generally overlook—every 
member of this descending series of positive but 
invisible infinitesimals must be conceived of as 
actually existing. Theoretically and _con- 
ceptually—whatever it may be in reality— 
matter is divisible without limit; for the 
supposition that any member of the positive 
diminishing series h, h’, h*, &c., is actually zero 
(or non-existent) is a formal and logical, as well 
as a conceptual, impossibility. 

52. Analogous reasoning holds in treating of 
infinities. If h denote an infinitesimal in com- 
parison with any arbitrary standard unitjf of 
reference, its reciprocal 1/h will denote an 
infinity in comparison with that unit, and 1/h, 
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1/h*, 1/h®, &c., will denote a series of enlarging 
positive infinities, any one of which may, how- 
ever, be considered infinitesimal in comparison 
with the infinity which immediately follows it. 
If A be the diameter of an atom, and 1 that of 
the earth, the distance 1/h would take us long 
beyond the furthest limits of the visible universe; 
yet this huge distance is conceptually infini- 
tesimal in comparison with 1/h?, which is again 
infinitesimal in comparison with 1/h* ; and so on 
ad infinitum. Theoretically and conceptually, 
therefore, whatever be the reality, our wniverse 
is infinite and wnbounded ; for the supposition 
that any member of the enlarging positive 
series 1/h, 1/h?, 1/h?, &c., is 1/0 or its synonym 
o (a symbol which, like its reciprocal 0, implies 
non-existence) is a formal and logical, as well 
as a conceptual, impossibility. Hence, in 
spite of the opposite opinion of non-Euclideans, 
@ point moving always in a straight line and in 
the same direction can never return to the point 
from which it started. So long as the word 
straight retains its ordinary common - sense 
meaning, this assertion is a formal certainty, 
and its denial is a formal as well as a conceptual 
impossibility. 

53. I have said that the mutually reciprocal 
symbols 0 and (for 1/0 is synonymous with 
o, and 0 with 1/0) usually express or imply 
non-existence. The symbol 0 (with its synonyms 
0/1, 0/2, &c.) denotes a purely imaginary 
quantity or ratio, neither positive nor negative, 
which possesses only symbolic existence 
(see $$ 9, 40). By a convenient fiction, it is 
always supposed to lie betwen two really existing 
infinitesimals, such as dx and —dz, the one 
positive, the other negative. The symbol 
(with its synonyms 1/0, 2/0, &c.) denotes in like 
manner a purely imaginary quantity or ratio, 
neither positive nor negative, which possesses 
only symbolic existence. By a similarly con- 
venient fiction, it is supposed to lie beyond (i.e., 
to be numerically greater than) two really existing 
infinities (such as 1/dx and -1/dx), the one 
positive, the other negative. For example, 
tan @ and its reciprocal cot 6 denote real ratios 
when @ is an angle between 0 and 90°, or 
between 90° and 180°. But when @ is exactly 
90° we say that tan 6=o and that cot 0=0. 
What these two statements really assert, how- 
ever, is that for this particular value of the 
angle @ the two ratios tan J and cot @ cease 
to be ratios and vanish into non-existence; 
the one from over-expansion, because its 
denominator has vanished, the other from 
over-compression, because its numerator has 
vanished. It would help our reasoning if 
two symbols, say H and h, connected by the 
equation Hh=1, were introduced into mathe- 
matics ; the symbol H to denote any real con- 
ceptually existing positive quantity or ratio 
that might be considered infinite in com- 
parison with our unit*; the symbol A (its 
reciprocal) to denote the corresponding 
infinitesimal in comparison with the same 
unit. The symbol 0 might then typify the 
bursting of a single central atom of diameter 
h, from over-compression ; while the symbol o 
would typify the bursting of a whole universe 
of diameter H, from over-expansion ; the two 
catastrophes being so related (as in the case 
of a small spark causing a mighty explosion) 
that the one must necessarily produce the 
other.+ But unfortunately the symbols 0 and 
co, each of which generally expresses non- 
existence, are also often used (especially by 
constructors of non-Euclidean geometries) in the 
senses which I here respectively attach to 
h and H; and it is this confusion of meanings 


* For example, we may take the distance of the star 
Sirius in comparison with the diameter of an atom. If 
this be insufficient, the reader may stretch H (which is 
wonderfully elastic) to any length he or she pleases. 

7 It is curious that every such explosion is followed by 
the creation of a new conceptual universe, built up of an 
infinite number of similar atoms, but generally of opposite 
signs or qualities. What a striking confirmation of the old 
philosophic dictum (now, alas! discredited) that nature 

hors a vacuum ! 





that is mainly responsible for the fallacies 
which appear to me to underlie the whole super- 
structure of non-Euclidean geometry. I quote 
the following from Mr. Russell’s ‘ Founda- 
tions of Geometry’ (p. 188), which is one of 
the ablest and (considering the inherent diffi- 
culties of the subject) one of the clearest expo- 
sitions of the non-Euclidean systems that have 
yet appeared :— 

“T have only to prove, first, that the contradic- 
tions are inevitable, and therefore form no objec- 
tion to my argument ; secondly, that the first step 
in removing them is to restore the notion of matter, 
as that which, in the data of sense-perception, is 
localized and interrelated in space.” 


Passing over the contradiction, apparent or 
real, in the words which I have italicized, I find 
further on (p. 189) the following :— 

“Analysis, being unable to find any earlier 
halting-place, finds its elements in points, that is, 
in zero quanta of space. Such a conception is a 
palpable contradiction, only rendered tolerable by 
its necessity and familiarity. A point must be 
spatial, otherwise it would not fulfil the functions 
of a spatial element; but again it must contain 
no space, for any finite extension is capable of 
further analysis.” 

54. By refusing to regard points as ‘‘zero 
quanta ” of space, we may avoid the ‘‘ palpable 
contradiction ” of such a conception, of which 
Ido not admit the ‘‘necessity.” To the con- 
cluding portion of the quotation the only reply 
is a non sequitur. The fact that ‘‘ any finite 
extension is capable of further analysis” in no 
way implies that a point must necessarily be 
spaceless. Draw with a fine drawing-pencil two 
straight lines at right angles to each other 
across & sheet of foolscap. If you examine the 
point of intersection through a magnifying 
glass, you will find it to be approximately a 
square whose area may be considered in- 
finitesimal in comparison with that of either 
line, and whose side may be considered 
infinitesimal in comparison with either of their 
lengths. Ifthe lines bedrawn lightly with a finely 
pointed needle the same result will be obtained ; 
but the infinitesimal length or area of the second 
point will be much smaller than that of the 
first. Yet each minute length or area is logically 
as well as visibly a point. Both may logically 
be regarded as infinitesimal ; neither can, with- 
out contradiction, be regarded as zero. We may 
even give free scope to our imagination, and 
conceive of a whole universe of minute stars 
and planets revolving within an atom, with 
infinitely minuter men, women, paper, pencil, 
lines, and points—allin proportion. Everything 
would be relative as before, and the previous 
reasoning would stillremain valid. Nay, itmay be 
a veritable fact, for aught we can prove to the 
contrary (as we have no data), that our visible 
and perceptible universe, with all its parts and 
persons in proportion, is actually diminishing 
daily, and so rapidly that every person now 
living, when compared with some fixed standard 
unit hidden away somewhere in infinite space, 
is only a millionth part of what he or she was 
in size a year ago. Similar suppositions are 
conceptually and formally (I do not say 
materially) possible in regard to time, motion, 
and natural forces, the law of gravitation not 
excepted. Allis relative ; nothing is absolute. 
For aught we can prove to the contrary, the 
movements of all our clocks and watches, of all 
the visible heavenly bodies, of the blood in our 
veins, and the thoughts that rush through our 
brains, may, in reference to some fixed, but 
unknown standard units of time and motion, 
be rapidly accelerating, so that our days, hours, 
minutes, and seconds, and, consequently, the 
duration of our lives, may (but all in the same 
proportion) be now a million times shorter than 
were those of our forefathers. These are all 
conceivable suppositions, which involve no 
logical contradictions or ambiguities in the lan- 
guage in which they are expressed. This cannot 
be said of some of the non-Euclidean concep- 
tions, such as that two straight lines, and even 





one straight line, can enclose a space ;: that 
parallel straight linescan meet ; and thatthethree 
angles of a plane triangle may together exceed 
or fall short of two right angles. Disguise it 
as they may, both from themselves and from 
their readers, the builders of non-Euclidean 
systems, by confounding the infinitesimal h with 
the zero non-existence 0, and the really existing 
infinite H with the pseudo-infinite non-existence 
oo, all tacitly assume that their so-called 
‘straight line” is really a curve with an 
infinitesimal curvature —a curvature really 
existing, but so minute that no instrument can 
detect it. An ellipse with a major axis of a 
thousand miles and a minor axis of the ten- 
millionth part of an inch could not be distin- 
guished by the most powerful microscope from 
a straight line; yet rigorous logical consistency 
requires that it should be classed not as @ 
straight line, but as an ellipse. 

55. Some non-Euclidean writers say that, 
though our actual space is ‘approximately 
Euclidean,” more careful measurements of 
stellar distances with more accurate instruments 
might show that this is an error. I cannot quite 
grasp the meaning of the statement. It appears, 
firstly, to overlook the fact that the earth and 
all the stars of the firmament are continually 
changing their relative positions ; and, secondly, 
the still more important fact that pure geometry 
is wholly ideal and independent of all instru- 
ments. The ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter, for example, has been 
calculated independently by different persons 
and different processes to more than a hundred 
places of decimals, which is far beyond the power 
of any instrument to corroborate or to disprove ; 
yet the result obtained (3°1415926, &c.) is 
equally true of a circle too small for the eye to 
see and of a circle so large that a sphere of the 
same radius would enclose our whole solar uni- 
verse with all the stars visible through the most 
powerful telescope. To deny the result would 
be as much a logical contradiction as to deny 
that “two and two make four.” By changing 
our old-fashioned linguistic conventions we may, 
of course, logically deny even this, and main- 
tain that ‘‘two and two make 22,” which, from 
a different point of view, is perfectly true. In 
a non-decimal system of arithmetic we may 
similarly maintain with the strictest logic that 
6 x 4=30, for there is no reason except an old- 
fashioned prejudice why eight should not be 
the base of our scale of notation instead of ten. 
So also a village lad may assure one in all 
truth and guilelessness that he can swim across 
the Atlantic and back again in less than five 
minutes, if he is referring to a village pond of 
which the local name (given by some wag in the 
past) happens to be “ The Atlantic.” On the 
like conditions, I give all non-Euclideans full 
credit for truth and guilelessness when they 
gravely assure us that the whole universe 
may be turned inside out with the greatest ease 
on hyperspatial principles ; thougb, as regards 
Mr. Russell in particular, I fancy now and then 
that I see his eye twinkle between the lines 
when I read his plausible explanation of some 
unexpected and more than usually astounding 
paradox, Hueu MacCo.t, 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Deniker, who is to deliver the Huxley 
Lecture of the present year before the Anthro- 
pological Institute on October 7th, made some 
interesting statements on taking the chair as 
President of the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris. His introduction to the study of anthro- 
pology dates from twenty-five years ago, when 

e attended the opening lecture of Broca’s 
course on cerebral topography. He was so 
attracted by the clear and persuasive teaching 
of the master that he resolved, while continuing 
the study of natural history, in which he has 
won so much distinction, to devote himself more 
especially to anthropology ; and he became a 
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student in Broca’s laboratory, working at ana- 
tomical preparations and at craniometry. He 
did not omit to pursue other branches of anthro- 
pology, especially prehistoric archzology, to 
which he was initiated at Carnac in 1881 by M. 
D’Ault-du-Mesnil. To these personal reminis- 
ences he added an appeal to the members of 
the Society, which he described as the oldest 
anthropological society in the world, to contri- 
bute towards the solution of the many open 
questions in anthropology, such as the forma- 
tion of races, the respective value of the dif- 
ferent bodily characters, the significance and 
relations of measurements of the skeleton and 
of the living subject, the origin of the races of 
Europe, prehistoric races, Pliocene man, the 
relations between primitive myths and religions, 
&e. 

With regard to the markings that have been 
observed on certain neolithic crania, which have 
been interpreted as due to operations of a 
surgical character, M. Bertholon refers to a 
statement by Herodotus that 
“many of the nomadic Libyans, when their children 
are four years old, burn the veins on the crown of 
their heads with uncleaned sheep's wool, and some 
of them do it on the veins in the temples, to the end 
that humours flowing down from the head may not 
injure them as long as they live, and for this reason 
they say they are so very healthy, for the Libyans 
are in truth the most healthy of all men with whom 
we are acquainted.” 

It seems likely that such an operation would 
give rise to the marks referred to. 

M. Thieullen has published an oration 
delivered by him before the Society of 
Emulation at Abbeville on June 9th in honour 
of the memory of Boucher de Perthes. He 
dwells upon the difficulties which Boucher had 
in impressing the scientific world of his day with 
the importance and the significance of his 
discoveries, and upon the foresight with which 
he anticipated that they would be followed by 
further developments, and does not fail to 
illustrate the subject by references to the 
incredulity with which some of the orator’s own 
discoveries have been met in scientific circles. 

In Man for August Prof. Flinders Petrie 
reports his excavations at Ehnasya or Henen- 
suten, a place well known from the first dynasty 
onward. A gold statuette of the god Hershefi, 
dated 700 a.p., ‘‘is probably the largest gold 
figure, and perhaps the most artistic, that has 
been found in Egypt.” Of this an illustration 
is given. Mr. N. W. Thomas communicates 
answers received by him to a series of questions 
issued some years ago relating to animal folk- 
lore. These were translated into modern Greek, 
and circulated by the British School at Athens, 
with the result that nearly seventy items of 
folk-lore were furnished. Mr. O. M. Dalton 
supplements the references contained in a 
previous article on the script of Easter Island 
(Rapa Nui) by a further list, forming a biblio- 
graphy of the subject. M. Emile Torday supplies 
the notes of four songs sung by the Baluba of 
Lake Moero, in Africa. Mr. Thomas severely 
criticizes the second annual issue of the 
physical anthropology titles in the ‘ Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature.’ 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue Guild of Science which Sir N. Lockyer 
advocated in his address to the British Asso- 
ciation last year has made its appearance, but 
as an organization separate from the Associa- 
tion, which hardly lent itself to such a large 
addition to its labours. The object is to unite 
all who take an interest in science somewhat 
after the manner of the Navy League, at a 
merely nominal subscription, and induce them 
to throw their influence into the diffusion of 
scientific methods. 

Tue Annual Report of the British Association 


for 1903 has just made its appearance. It con- 
tains, of course, Sir Norman Lockyer’s presi- 





dential address, delivered at the Southport 
meeting, the various sectional addresses and 
papers read, together with the customary infor- 
mation referring to grants for scientific investi- 
gations and other subjects. The issue of the 
Report within a week only of the Cambridge 
meeting of the Association affords ground for 
criticism. While such delay in publication can 
scarcely further the progress of science, the 
members themselves are surely rather hardly 
done by. 


Dr. Gérz discovered photographically another 
small planet at the Kdénigstuhl Observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 18th ult. M. Charlois, of 
Nice, had anticipated him in the one announced 
on July 14th (as mentioned in the Atheneum 
= = 23rd), having detected the same on July 

th. 


Circular No. 79 of the Harvard College 
Observatory announces no fewer than seventy- 
six new variable stars. Nineteen of these are 
situated in the constellations Orion and 
Carina, and fifty-seven in the small Magel- 
lanic Cloud. Circular No. 80 gives the 
place of six others found by Mrs. Fleming 
during her examination of the photographs of 
the Henry Draper Memorial. Two (139, 1904, 
Sagittarii, and 140, 1904, Scuti) have been dis- 
covered by Herr Dugan at the Ko6nigstuhl 
Observatory, and a bright one (141, 1904, 
Geminorum) at the same place on the occasion 
of Herr Jewdokimow’s visit to the observatory, 
from Charkow, for practice with the stereo- 
comparator. 


We have received the sixth number of 
vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing a paper 
by Prof. Mascari on the solar protuberances 
observed at Catania during the year 1903, and 
a note by Signor Bemporad on the reduction 
of the places of stars observed by photography. 


In the year 1899 Prof. W. H. Pickering 
announced a ninth (very faint) satellite of 
Saturn ; this was concluded, from positions on 
three photographs, taken with the 24-inch 
Bruce telescope, to be moving round the planet 
in a long period, amounting to nearly two 
years, and the body in question was named 
Phoebe. A considerable number of photographs 
have since been obtained, eleven by Mr. Frost, 
under the direction of Prof. Bailey, at Arequipa, 
by the aid of which Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
Director of Harvard College Observatory, will 
shortly be able to publish a corrected orbit of 
the satellite, which is unique amongst satellites 
for its great distance from its primary. 


Ir is announced that Mr. H. C. Russell, 
Government Astronomer of New South Wales 
and Director of the Sydney Observatory, will 
retire at the end of the present year. The 
observatory was founded in 1855, and placed 
under the direction of Mr. W. Scott, who, how- 
ever, soon after having got it into working 
order and making a start, resigned, and his 
successor, Mr. Smalley, died not long after his 
appointment. On this Mr. Russell, whose 
connexion with the observatory had begun in 
1858, was promoted to the directorship, the 
duties of which he has since energetically 
fulfilled. 


Tue calculated place of Encke’s comet is now 
very near the star A Arietis. 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report of the Astro- 
nomer Royal (2d.); and a Despatch from 
H.M.’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
enclosing a Report by Sir William Garstin upon 
the Basin of the Upper Nile, containing many 
photographs, maps, and plans (17s.). 











FINE ARTS 


—~e— 


Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the 
University Galleries and in the Library at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Chosen and de- 
scribed by Sidney Colvin. Part II. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tu second part of this series maintains the 
extremely high standard of the first, while 
it even exceeds it in the interest and novelty 
of the contents. Mr. Colvin is to be con- 
gratulated on having made one or two dis- 
coveries of real interest and importance. 
The series opens with one of these, a new 
Diirer drawing of the finest possible quality, 
which is almost as delightful for its poetical 
invention and for the light it throws on 
Diirer’s personality as for its extraordinary 
vigour and freedom of touch. It represents 
the ‘Pleasures of Life,’ and is, it may be 
presumed, a more or less realistic drawing of 
the féte day of some small country town. In 
a meadow in the valley below the embattled 
walls of the town is seen every kind of 
merry - making, jousting, drinking, love- 
making, and most curious for its light on 
the customs of the times, the public bath, 
an institution which shows that in some 
respects Mediseval Germany was more 
civilized and more cleanly than the same 
country is to-day. This bath forms the 
separate subject of an early woodcut by 
Diirer. But if the rendering of the whole 
is realistic, it is not conceived in the vein 
of Rubens’s ‘ Kermesse,’ and Diirer’s more 
sombre and serious nature comes out in 
the moral appended at the bottom right- 
hand corner, where Death comes in with a 
shambling gait, regardless of the protests of 
a yapping dog. The drawing belongs evi- 
dently to Diirer’s early years. About 1498 
is the date Mr. Colvin gives, and it shows, 
as he points out, similarities with the work 
of the Master of the Housebook. Nothing 
could convey a higher idea of Diirer’s genius 
than the rapidity and certainty with which 
even the slightest indications of form are 
here rendered. 

The second Diirer is also a discovery, in 
the sense that, although known before to 
students, it has always been supposed to be 
a copy of a drawing at Florence; but Mr. 
Colvin, by comparison of photographs, has 
established the genuineness of the Oxford 
version. It is a drawing for, or from, a 
sepulchral relief. Twomonuments by Peter 
Vischer are based on the same theme, and 
Mr. Colvin leaves it doubtful whether Diirer 
or Vischer originated the idea. Against the 
theory that Diirer’s drawing was the first 
version he argues that Vischer ought to have 
followed it to better purpose. ‘his, how- 
ever, is by no means conclusive. Supposing 
Diirer’s rapid pen-sketch was taken as the 
model, it would require a great deal of com- 
pression and consequent alteration to bring 
it properly within the limits of the sepul- 
chral slab; it would, for instance, have 
been impossible to keep the same re- 
lation of the figures to the couchant 
animals at their feet without leaving 
unduly blank the upper part of the 
slab, and this alteration would allow of a 
weakening of the forms. Moreover, in one 
particular— namely, the dramatic relation 
of the husband to the wife—the monuments 
show an improvement, the arrogant and 
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haughty bearing of the husband in Diirer’s 
drawing being modified, perhaps at the 
wish of the patron, to a tenderer and more 
— conception. 
he next drawing, a Hercules killing 
the Nemean lion, is the original of an 
engraving by Giovan Antonio da Brescia. 
It is entirely Mantegnesque, but not quite 
of the master’s quality, though it seems to 
us by a different pupil from the author of the 
decorative panels in the National Gallery 
and the Duke of Buccleuch’s collection with 
which Mr. Colvin compares it. The author 
of this drawing would seem to have 
modelled his style on an earlier phase of 
Mantegna’s work. Though it lacks the 
highest qualities of design, it shows a very 
fine technical sense. There follow four 
allegorical designs by Leonardo da Vinci, 
on which the editor’s notes throw the 
fullest light. In some cases the drawings 
have been described before by Richter and 
others, but Mr. Colvin has been able to 
correct in certain particulars all previous 
readings of lLeonardo’s accompanying 
descriptions. As he says, the ‘frost of 
intellectual pedantry blights the inven- 
tion” of some of these drawings, the 
symbolism being so recondite that without 
Leonardo’s written notes we might mistake 
Envy for Virtue, and should never have 
guessed at the meaning of her accessories. 
And, indeed, the understanding of these as 
symbols has chiefly a psychological and 
historical interest. Whether we had ever 
found the interpretation of these frigid 
allegories or not, the drawings would have 
contained in themselves their own sufficient 
explanation, ‘‘touched” as they are “ with 
the unfailing fire and magic of Leonardo’s 
hand.” For all that the public is grateful 
to Mr.Colvin for giving it all the knowledge 
of their symbolical purport that it is likely 
to attain to, and for relating them as he 
does with the political events of the day. 
There follows a Boltraffio, and then four 
drawings by Michelangelo, of which one, a 
marvellous study of a leg, is one of the 
editor’s chief discoveries at Oxford. Itis on 
the back of adrawing by oneofhispupils which 
has always been attributed to the master. 
There could not be a better instance of the 
value of that intensive criticism which some 
lovers of art pretend to lament. For the 
very investigation which led to the discarding 
of the more elaborate pupil’s work has 
revealed the master’s own hand on the 
hitherto neglected verso of the sheet. Mr. 
Colvin discusses the purpose of this minute 
and anatomically correct study without 
finding any work for which it might 
definitely have served. To us it appears to 
be a study from an actual corpse, which 
the artist had apparently suspended by the 
waist in order to investigate the effect of 
gravity upon the forms of muscle and bone. 
Another drawing by Michelangelo’s school 
is the important ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 
which until lately was accepted as the 
master’s, and indeed at first sight it is diffi- 
cult to dissociate it from him; probably, 
however, Mr. Colvin is right in follow- 
ing Mr. Berenson in the attribution to 
Sebastiano del Piombo. Its close connexion 
with the celebrated Warwick drawing will 
not be missed. Two Raphael studies for the 
‘Madonna del Cardellino’ and the ‘Jar- 
diniére’ belong to his best period as a pen 





draughtsman, but hardly equal in beauty 
the drawing in Part I. 

Leaving the Italians, we have a splendid 
study of a torso by Rubens for one of the 
figures in the Antwerp ‘Elevation of the 
Cross’; two Vandycks, one the study for 
his ‘ Christ Mocked’; a Furnerius, an inte- 
resting and delicate, but somewhat feeble 
follower of Rembrandt; then a superb 
water-colour drawing by Rembrandt him- 
self. This is reproduced with astonishing 
skill, and preserves the mysterious and magic 
quality of the original, whereby a scene of 
the most ordinary kind, the side of a farm- 
house and a barn, becomes suggestive of 
one knows not what “‘ immortal longings.’ 
The series closes with an admirable Paul 
Potter. 

In this, as in the first part, the highest 
praise is due to the Clarendon Press for the 
admirable way in which the reproductions 
have been carried out. It may, no doubt, be 
regretted that they were not more successful 
in the half-tone blocks printed in the text 
as illustrations of the drawings ; but this is, 
after all, a minor point where the drawings 
themselves leave nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Colvin’s work, there is scarcely need to 
add, is as scholarly, as complete, and as 
perfectly suited to the purpose of the 
publication as before. 








Contribution a l’Etude du Blason en Orient. 
Par Yacoub Artin Pacha. (Quaritch.)—In a 
handy and handsome volume of some 240 pages 
Artin Pasha has given the public the result 
of his studies in Eastern armory, as a continua- 
tion of a paper on ‘ Le Blason chez les Princes 
Musulmans de |’Egypte et de la Syrie,’ con- 
tributed by his friend Rogers Bey in 1880 to 
the Bulletin de l'Institut LEgyptien. Artin 
Pasha’s work covers twenty - two chapters, 
which are followed by seven appendixes and a 
** note additionnelle.” 

The most important section of the book is 
the opening chapter on ‘ Les Origines du Blason 
en Orient.’ Artin Pasha thinks that the de- 
velopment of armorial devices, as such, in the 
eleventh and succeeding centuries is to be 
ascribed to the influence and culture of the 
Persians, who in turn had derived their ideas 
of symbolism from their love of astrology. Be 
this as it may, there is nothing to show that 
such devices were hereditary, nor is there any 
reason for supposing that they gave rise to any 
system akin to the later heraldry of Western 
Europe. 

Most of the book is occupied by chapters on 
the possible origin of the colours and charges, 
and the use and antiquity of the lion, the eagle, 
the crescent, the fleur-de-lis, and other common 
devices. That such devices are of great antiquity 
among Eastern nations is, of course, well 
known, and their adoption of them for orna- 
mental purposes, even on the bucklers of their 
warriors, is also matter of ordinary knowledge. 
The appendixes deal with such points as the 
heredity of armories in the East, the employ- 
ment in heraldic art of words of Oriental origin, 
the persistence and transformation of symbolic 
forms, &c. 

The volume is profusely illustrated through- 
out by upwards of three hundred figures and 
diagrams, a considerable number of which are 
heightened by colour and gilding, and it is also 
printed in an attractive form. If Artin Pasha 
has not made any very serious contribution to 
the scientific study of armory, he has produced 
an interesting book, which is quite worth having 
for the valuable series of illustrations. We are 
sorry to notice that only 300 copies have been 
printed. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT BATH. 
I 


THE sixty-first annual Congress of the British 
Archeological Association opened at Bath on 
Monday, August 8th, in brilliant weather. The 
members and friends assembled at the Guildhall 
at 3 p.M., when the Mayor (Major C. H. Simpson} 
accorded them a hearty welcome to his historic 
city, and referred to the fact that most of the 
citizens choose the month of August for betaking 
themselves to the seaside or the moor, as 
accounting for the absence of many who would 
otherwise have joined in the welcome. 

Mr. R. E. Leader, President of the Associa- 
tion, suitably replied, after which the Guildhall 
was inspected. The building is interesting, as 
forming one link in the chain of the eighteenth- 
century architecture of the city, and contains 
one or two good portraits, notably that of Beau 
Nash in the Mayor’s Parlour. The propor- 
tions of the Council Chamber are fine, and the 
decoration simple but effective. 

The Abbey Church was next inspected, and 
its history and architecture described by the 
Rev. C. W. Shickle, hon. local secretary, and 
the Rev. H. Maynard. This building, like 
several others which will be noticed in this 
report, has been so recently visited by another 
body of archzeologists and described in the 
columns of the Athenewm, that, unless some 
special feature should deserve notice, the 
account will not be repeated. The Abbey, as it 
now exists, is noteworthy as being all built at 
once in the very latest Perpendicular style. 
The fan-vaulting throughout—i.e., in nave, 
choir, and transept, which was completed at 
the last restoration—imparts a heavy look to the 
building, although the effect from the west end 
is undoubtedly striking, and the square top to 
the east window is curious, if not unique, and 
the straight line across the wall immediately 
below the vaulting is hardly pleasing to the eye. 
The few remains of the Norman building, 
planned by John de Villarde, show that it must 
have been of magnificent proportions, but are 
not sufficient to convey any real idea of its 
appearance. 

he Hospital of St. John the Baptist was then 
visited. This was founded in the year 1170, but 
unfortunately nothing ancient nowremains except 
some fragments of the original rood-screen of the 
chapel, which had been built into the roof in 
later times. The remainder of the afternoon was 
devoted to a perambulation of the town, with a 
view of obtaining a general notion of the 
characteristics of the architecture of Bath and 
the outline of the Roman and medizval city, 
which the modern town now smothers in its 
vastly extended boundaries. 

In the evening a conversazione was held, by 
the kind invitation of the Mayor, in the Old 
Pump Room, which remains to-day very much 
as it was when Beau Nash was Master of the 
Ceremonies and it was the fashionable thing to 
go to Bath ‘‘to take the waters.’”’ More than 
200 guests assembled to partake of the Mayor’s 
hospitality, and to listen to the President’s 
inaugural address. 

After an inspection of the objects of interest 
found in the course of excavating the Roman 
baths, including the case containing the beauti- 
ful intaglios, of which more than thirty were 
found together in the Roman culvert, and which 
one would like to see in the British Museum, an 
adjournment was madetothe Roman Promenade, 
as the ancient bath is now called. 

The fountain was in full play, and the electric 
flash-light, with its vari-coloured slides, gave no 
doubt a pleasing effect, although it somewhat 
marred the illusion under which the spectator 
would fain transport himself back to the days 
when Aque Solis was one of the most important 
cities of Roman Britain, and this bath, so won- 
derfully preserved, was the favourite resort of 








its citizens. Here, taking his stand on a large 
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stone, from which the Roman swimmers may 
have flung themselves into the water, Mr. 
Alderman R. H. Moore gave the following 
account of ‘ Roman Bath and its Baths’ :— 
The city of Bath in Roman times and occu- 
pation was far more circumscribed than now; a 
wall enclosed it with an area of about 480 yards 
north to south, and 500 yards east to west. The 
line of the enclosed streets has been preserved, 
and we have our Northgate, Southgate, and 
Westgate streets, and although no eastgate 
exists, yet a still better evidence of the east 
gate remains in a staple in the wall at the rear 
of the Empire Hotel, upon which it was hung. 
The Roman conquerors would not have been 
likely to settle in this valley of the Avon 
but for its abundant thermal springs. Their 
use was a part of their worship, and 1,900 
years ago this valley must have been a hive of 
industry in the building of these large baths 
and the splendid temples which surrounded 
them. The Corporation of Bath has shown 
considerable enterprise in preserving the ruins 
of these ancient monuments, The late Major 
Davis spent all his energies in discovering and 
recording them, and his successor, Mr. A. J. 
Taylor, has shown considerable ability in 
arranging the fine specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture which now adorn the annexed Museum. 
It is tolerably certain that during the Roman 
occupation in the reign of Claudius, a.p. 54, 
until about a.p. 410, the area of the baths and 
gardens to the river Avon measured six or 
seven acres. The Corporation of to-day has 
the monopoly of the thermal springs and baths, 
which cover an area of about 1} acres. The 
Romans in the use of the waters and in the 
rearing of their buildings had every facility for 
their pleasure and comfort, and the building 
materials close at hand. The famous Bath 
stone lies in the hills around us; the lead was 
obtained from the Mendips, about twenty miles 
from this spot ; and their fires were fed by the 
coal of the district. This bath around which we 
gather is the largest and finest specimen of 
Roman work this side of the Alps. It is one of 
a series of five large swimming-baths which 
have been uncovered : three are ina line with 
each other—the Lucas, the one around which 
we stand, and the circular bath in the annex 
running from east to west; one large bath is 
under the Queen’s Baths; and the fifth is 
under Stall Street, over which our electric 
trams run. ‘The bath before us stands in 
a hall measuring 110 ft. by 68 ft.; 14 ft. is 
used for the scholz or platforms surrounding 
the bath itself, the water surface of which is 
$2 ft. by 40ft. The bath is 5ft. 9in. deep, 
with six steps leading to its floor, which is to-day 
covered by lead plates of Roman manufacture 
measuring 10 ft. by 5ft., the edges burnt, not 
soldered together, and the material weighing 
30 Ib. to the foot. The Romans, through the 
wide and peculiar inlet pipe, specimens of which 
are before us, conveyed the hot water from the 
reservoir of the adjoining spring; and in the 
adjoining museum there exists at the foot 
of the spring itself a spot with steps, dis- 
covered by the late Major Davis, which was 
used for a drinking-place, as flagons, cups, 
ornaments, a gold pin with a pearl mount, anda 
gold earring were found there. A Roman lead 
pipe of about 50 ft. runs in a trench in the 
north schola to the centre of the bath, and this 
pipe originally passed through the circular hole 
in the stone pedestal upon the northern steps 
of the bath now in position, conveying cold 
spring water to the bathers, either for douching 
or drinking purposes. This pipe contains no 
mineral water incrustation. The Roman culvert, 
constructed of massive stones, runs from the 
drinking - place through two fine arches of 
Roman brickwork, and conveys the outflow from 
the great bath through York Street to the river. 
In this culvert the late Major Davis found some 
fine specimens of engraved stones used as 
seals by the Roman visitors, and this is very 





good evidence that the lapidary shops 
were in connexion with the baths. These 
intaglios have been mounted for us by the 
authorities of the British Museum, and are 
now displayed in the Pump Room cases. This 
late hour of the evening prevents me from 
enlarging on the roofing of this bath and the 
Roman reservoir from which it is filled. 
We are grateful to our Roman conquerors for 
the noble remains which they left in the midst 
of our city. They are a splendid heritage, but 
we are still more grateful to the beneficent Pro- 
vidence which pours these healing waters into 
our city, half a million gallons every day, at a 
temperature from 104 to 110 degrees—waters 
which have healed thousands of our suffering 
men and women in this and in past ages. 

Tuesday, August 9th, was occupied with 
visits to Great Chalfield, Bradford-on-Avon, 
Farleigh Hungerford, and Hinton Charter- 
house. Starting at 9.30 4.m., the party found 
the drive to Great Chalfield a most refreshing 
change from the heat and dust of the city. On 
the way a good view was obtained of South 
Wraxall Manor, a fine Elizabethan building, 
but time did not permit of its being visited. 

The objects of interest at Great Chalfield are 
the church and the manor-house. The former 
is a quaint little building, consisting of a small 
nave and chancel, with a large chapel to the 
south which almost dwarfs the main fabric. 
The chancel-screen is of stone, and is a good 
example of its period—Perpendicular. Unfor- 
tunately the walls throughout the church are 
thickly covered with white and yellow wash, 
and the pews, pulpit, and altar are beggarly in 
the extreme. The western door has a large 
hood-mould, which almost forms a small porch. 
The manor-house, now used as a farm, is 
moated, and is a magnificent specimen of its date, 
about 1470, i.e., the reign of Edward IV. The 
eastern wing is gone with the exception of the 
north front, which is perfect, and contains a most 
elaborate and beautiful oriel window, which 
formerly gave light to the guest-chamber. 

At Bradford-on-Avon the parish church was 
described by the vicar, the Rev. S. G. Collisson, 
and the Saxon Chapel by Mr. W. J. A. Adye, 
under whose supervision it was restored, and 
who loves every stone of it. Mr. Adye wisely 
refrained from committing himself to dates, 
although he spoke of the building as being 
1,000 years old, and of the possibility of its 
floor having been trodden by King Alfred. 
The Rev. Dr. Astley—who holds, with Prof. 
Baldwin Brown, that the building, as it now 
exists, is not Aldhelm’s original ecclesiola, 
mentioned by William of Malmesbury, but a 
later restoration of the time of Dunstan, 
t.e., that the architecture is not that 
of the early eighth, but of the late 
tenth century, about 975, and not 705—was 
unfortunately prevented from giving his reasons 
by a touch of sunstroke, and his paper was 
deferred to another occasion. 

Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., then conducted the party 
to Bradford Old Hall, of which only the exterior 
could be viewed, and to the tithe barn and Old 
Bridge Chapel, after which the drive was con- 
tinued to Farleigh Hungerford. This must have 
been an extensive and important castle in the 
days of the early Hungerfords, but little remains 
of it now beyond the gateway, the curtain wall 
in some parts, and two of the eight turrets which 
it originally possessed. Its most interesting 
feature is the chapel, which contains, besides a 
fine series of tombs of the Hungerfords, a capital 
collection of seventeenth-century armour, some 
chain armour of the fourteenth century, and 
some beautiful old carved oak, besides an auto- 
graph letter of Oliver Cromwell dated 1652. 

At Hinton Charterhouse the party were met 
by Mr. Foxcroft, and conducted round the ruins, 
which consist practically of only two blocks, 
the so-called “chapter-house” and the refectory. 
It is remarkable that the former, if the chapter- 
house, should have been much more elaborately 





finished at the east end than at the other, and 
that the east end should not only be marked 
off from the rest by a distinct break in the 
groining of the roof, but should have an 
aumbry on the north side and a very 
fine double piscina on the south. Moreover, 
there are no traces of any seating round the 
walls. In the opinion of Mr. Leader and others 
of the party, it is much more likely to have 
been a chapel than the chapter-house; but 
whatever it was, its fine groined roof and 
beautiful lancets form a striking example of 
the Early English style at its best. The church 
has entirely disappeared ; so have the cloisters 
and monastic cells, and no excavations have yet 
been undertaken to determine their position 
or arrangement ; but they must have been on 
the usual Carthusian plan. Hinton was founded 
by Ella, Countess of Shrewsbury, about 1227, 
and is one of the nine charterhouses which 
were all that that Order ever possessed in 
England. 

At the evening meeting in the hotel a most 
interesting paper was read by Mr. Sturge 
Cotterell on ‘Bath Stone,’ and a lecture was 
given by Mr. Mowbray Green on ‘ Eigheenth- 
Century Architecture in Bath,’ illustrated with 
a most complete series of lantern views. From 
these papers not only could an idea be obtained 
of the uses of Bath stone from the earliest 
times, but its special importance in connexion 
with the names of Robert Allen and John 
Wood, and their impress on the city, which still 
so largely remains, was well brought out. 





Hine-Grt Gossiy. 

Mr. Stantey Hutton writes :— 

“Tt may be of interest to Thackeray collectors, re 
your allusion, under ‘ Fine-Art Gossip’ in your issue 
for July 30th, to the rare Thackeray volume which 
recently fetched at Sotheby’s 311., to have the infor- 
mation given there supplemented. About two years 
ago I was engaged in looking up the literary associa- 
tions of Clevedon, in the course of which a copy of 
this work came under my notice at the Bristol 
Museum Library. This copy, unlike the one recently 
sold, is practically in perfect condition, and has the 
covers intact—viz., of stout shiny grey-blue paper 
with the title printed across the front cover. I 
found on investigation that it was produced by a 
firm of lithographers in this city for the late Sir 
Arthur Elton, of Clevedon Court, in the year 1879, 
not ‘ circa 1866,’ for private circulation. Its rarity 
may be gauged from the fact that only twenty-five 
copies were struck off, which no doubt accounts for 
its not being included in the bibliography appended 
to Mr. Melville’s ‘ Life of Thackeray.’ ” 

Mr, Voynicn’s new catalogue of books con- 
tains one of considerable artistic interest. It is 
a copy of ‘La Diana Enamorada’ by Gaspar Gil 
Polo, printed at Madrid by Sancha in 1778. The 
interest of this particular copy lies in the bind- 
ing, which is painted with pictures on each cover, 
representing two lovers sitting near a fountain 
surrounded by foliage. The design on the front 
cover is of fine execution, and is supposed to 
be the work of Goya, who is known to have 
sometimes decorated the covers of books for 
his friends in this manner. The design is 
strikingly like Goya’s work ; that on the other 
cover is evidently not by Goya, but a copy by 
another and inferior hand. 


THE Mission Archéologique Frangaise au 
Caire intends to issue a ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum.’ The plan for the work has been 
drawn up by M. von Berghem, the distinguished 
Orientalist, who has already published some 
five hundred historical inscriptions of Cairo. 


Taz Vienna correspondent of the Figaro 
announces the sudden death of the Count 
Abensperg- Traum, a well - known functionary 
at the Austrian Court. The Count had beena 
member of the Council of the Musée Autrichien 
since 1884, and was president of it from 1894 
to 1895. Since 1885 he had been president 
of the Société des Arts de Reproduction, and 
in 1887 he was president of the Exposition de 
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VArt Religieux. The Count’s knowledge of 
all branches of art was comprehensive, and 
under his direction the Imperial museums of 
Austria have made a number of important 
acquisitions. 


Tue Revue Bleue is organizing the celebration 
of the centenary of Maurice Quentin de La 
Tour, who is deservedly regarded as the most 
eminent French artist in pastel. The celebra- 
tion is to be held at St. Quentin, and the com- 
mittee includes M. Henry Marcel, Director of 
Fine Arts, M. Félix Dumoulin, editor of the 
Revue Bleue, Dr. Caulier, Mayor of St. Quentin, 
and a number of other literary and political 
celebrities. The best possible means of cele- 
brating the event would be the publication of a 
good catalogue of the large number of interest- 
ing and important portraits which La Tour 
bequeathed to his native town. At present the 
only catalogue is a MS. list pasted up on the 
two doorposts of one of the rooms of the gallery 
in which the portraits are exhibited. In con- 
nexion with La Tour it may be mentioned that 
M. Maurice Tourneux has just published in 
“Les Grands Artistes” series an excellent 
monograph on the great French pastellist, with 
several reproductions of the portraits at St. 
Quentin. 








MUSIC 


—_~— 


The Earliest English Music Printing: a 
Description and Bibliography of English 
Printed Music to the Close of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Robert Steele. ‘ Illustrated 
Monographs,” No. XI. (Bibliographical 
Society. ) 

Or methods of early music printing Mr. 

Steele, enlarging on a classification made 

by Mr. Barclay Squire in his notes ‘On 

Early Music Printing’ (‘ Bibliographica,’ 

iii. 97), gives seven. Of the first, blank 

spaces for music to be filled in by hand, 

there is only one example, viz., in the 

‘Polychronicon’ of 1482. No. 2, printed 

lines with notes in manuscript, first appears 

in 1480, and in England in the Sarum 

Missal of Notary and Barbier. No. 3, 

stamped notes and lines in manuscript, does 

not occur in English printed books, but our 
author refers to the earliest example quoted, 
viz., the ‘Collectorium super Magnificat’ 
of 1473, printed at Esslingen by Conrad 

Fyner, and gives an illustration of the 

famous five notes. He, however, is of opinion 

that these notes are not stamped in, but 

_— at the same time as the letterpress. 
is conjecture has just been fully con- 

firmed. Mr. Barwick, Superintendent of 

the Reading Room, has compared the 

British Museum copy with a fine one lent 

by Mr. Alfred Littleton to the recent Music 

Loan Exhibition. There is, nevertheless, a 

curious difference between the two copies : 

the Museum one, from which Mr. Steele’s 
illustration is taken, has no lines, the other 

has red printed lines. Of methods 4 and 5, 

printed notes and lines in manuscript, and 

stamped notes on printed lines, there are 
no known instances in English printing. 

No. 6, notes and lines cut on a block as an 

illustration, is first represented in English 

printing in the 1569 Psalter of John Day. 

The seventh method, printed notes and 

printed lines—(a) two printings, (5) one 

printing—is the one by which most of 
the music of the period under discussion 
was printed. Such is a brief account of 
the contents of chapter i. of this 





most valuable monograph. A _ second 
chapter deals with ‘The Printers of English 
Music Books,’ and then, after an appendix 
giving the text of the privileges of John 
Day, Tallis and Byrd, and Morley’s patent, 
comes the bibliography, and finally the 
highly interesting illustrations, forty-three 
in number. Mr. Steele in his preface states 
that 

‘* many of the facsimiles of music type appended 
fall far short of perfection, since to the inherent 
difficulties of reproducing the minute intervals 
between the separate music-types were added 
those arising from the bad paper and faulty 
impressions of the originals,” 

Students of Elizabethan music will, how- 
ever, be grateful for them, even though our 
author be not fully satisfied with them. 








THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLL.—Promenade Concerts. 


Specrau interest attached to the opening 
of the Promenade Concert season at Queen’s 
Hall, as, owing to the withdrawal of forty 
of his instrumentalists, Mr. Henry Wood 
had been obliged to reorganize his forces. 
It has now been made a condition of 
engagement that every member of the 
orchestra shall guarantee to attend all 
rehearsals and concerts, thus putting an 
end to the system, so long prevailing, by 
which deputies might be sent when more 
lucrative employment at the festivals could 
be obtained. To fulfil such a condition 
meant in many cases the sacrifice of a 
considerable sum of money, and it was 
hardly to be wondered at that a large 
number of resignations ensued. Mr. Wood 
will now have the advantage of continuous 
association with the members of his band, 
and, as he has chosen his recruits carefully, 
there is reasonable expectation that a bigh 
standard of efficiency may again be reached. 

Last Saturday’s programme contained 
several familiar pieces, which were played 
with praiseworthy care and animation. 
Wagner was represented by the Overtures 
to ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘ Tannhiuser’; Grieg con- 
tributed the First Suite from his Incidental 
Music to ‘Peer Gynt’; Rossini the ‘ William 
Tell’ Overture; and Liszt his first‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody.’ The band furnished particularly 
effective performances of the last two pieces, 
while the playing of the second and third 
sections of the suite Jacked neitherrefinement 
nor finish. The first performance in England 
was given of a Concerto in a minor, Op. 100, 
for organ and orchestra, by Enrico Bossi, 
Director of the Bologna Conservatoire. This 
work proved disappointing, the themes being 
weak, while their treatment was seldom other 
than commonplace. The Adagioenjoys greater 
claims upon the attention than the first and 
last movements, though interest diminishes 
towards the close. To the organ part 
justice was done by Mr. H. ©. Tonking. 
Songs were contributed by Miss Lillie 
Wormald, who sang the well-known ‘ Bell’ 
song from ‘ Lakmé’ in bright and pleasing 
style; and by Mr. John Harrison, who 
gave a tasteful rendering of Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘Onaway, Awake, Beloved !’ 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Wood brought 
forward the first novelty by a British 
composer, which took the shape of a 
Concerto (alla Fantasia) in G minor, for 
violin and orchestra, from the pen of Mr. 





Stewart Macpherson, a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music and conductor of 
several musical societies. Planned in one 
continuous movement, this concerto proved 
to be a well-wrought and agreeably varied 
work. There is in it nothing that is harsh 
or ungainly, and the scoring has been done 
in a temperate manner. The most pleasing 
portion is the slow section in the key of 
E flat, which is melodious and full of 
expression, but both the opening and con- 
cluding movements contain good and 
effective music. Evidently in complete 
sympathy with his task, Mr. Spencer Dyke 
played the part for the solo instrument with 
notable skill and judgment. Two vocalists 
made a favourable impression at the same 
concert. Miss Ethel Weatherley, a pupil 
of Madame Marie Roze, sang ‘ Nobles 
seigneurs,’ from ‘Les Huguenots,’ with 
charm and finish; and Mr. James Davis, 
who has a pure tenor voice of agreeable 
quality, acquitted himself well in Goring 
Thomas’s ‘ O Vision Entrancing.’ 








DR. EDUARD HANSLICK 


Dr. Epvarp Hanstick, son of the Bohemian 
bibliographer Josef Adolf Hanslick, was born 
at Prague, September 11th, 1825, where he 
received musical instruction from Tomaschek. 
He also studied law and philosophy both at 
Prague and Vienna, and took the degree of 
Dr. Jur. in 1849. His career as musical critic 
commenced in that year, when he joined the 
staff of the Wiener Zeitung, and fifteen years 
later he became critic of the Newe Freie Presse, 
a post which he held until his death, which 
occurred at Baden, near Vienna, last Saturday. 
In this career he won distinction, and though 
he was opposed to modern views concerning the 
nature and powers of music entertained by 
Berlioz, Liszt, and especially Wagner, his 
ability and honesty were never called in ques- 
tion. Of his literary works his ‘Vom Musik- 
alisch-Schénen : ein Beitrag zur Revision der 
Aesthetik der Tonkunst’ (Leipsic, 1854; ninth 
edition, 1896), is by far the most important. It 
was translated into French (1877), Spanish 
(1879), English (1891), Italian (1894), and 
Russian (1895). Wagner objected to music in 
opera being regarded as an end, and drama 
merely as the means. To this Hanslick replied 
that ‘‘an opera in which the music is really and 
truly employed solely as a medium for dramatic 
expression is a musical monstrosity.” We quote 
from the English translation by Gustav Cohen. 
And here is a sentence from another part of the 
same book, which shows his attitude towards 
the school which denied to music its ‘“inde- 
pendent sphere” :— 

“ Hsthetically speaking, it is jutterly indifferent 
whether Beethoven really did associate all his works 
with certain ideas. Wedo not know them, and, as 
far as the composition is concerned, they do not 
exist. It is the composition itself, apart from all 
comment, which has to be judged; and, as the 
lawyer completely ignores whatever is not in his 
brief, so esthetic criticism must disregard whatever 
lies outside the work of art.” 

The opposition aroused by the genius of 
Wagner, by the pictorial music of Berlioz, and 
by the programme-symphonies of Liszt has 
practically ceased. Wagner’s music-dramas are 
now all-powerful; even his one-sided views 
with regard to music provoke no angry argu- 
ments; they are merely discussed in books. 
Berlioz is looked upon as a genius, more or less 
erratic, and the influence of Liszt’s works has 
hitherto been only indirect. Yet for all that 
Hanslick’s book possesses permanent value. 
There are criticisms of Wagner which show 
that the author himself was also one-sided ; but 
there is much to learn from what a trained 
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musician and an accomplished writer had to 
say against the new school. 

Hanslick was appointed Lecturer on Musical 
History and sthetics at Vienna University in 
1856, and Professor in 1861 ; he retired in 1895, 
and was succeeded by G. Adler. In 1876 he 
became a member of the Imperial Council, and 
in 1886 was appointed K. K. Hofrat. 





Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Fourth Symphony of Berlioz, written for 
the Féte Funébre of July 28th, 1840, when the 
monument was raised at the Place de la Bastille 
in commemoration of the ‘‘martyrs de la 
Liberté,” was performed as processional music 
by the band of the Garde Nationale, the com- 
poser conducting with a sword. M. Tiersot, in 
Le Ménestrel of August 7th, refers to a ticket 
for the general rehearsal sent by Berlioz to 
Chopin, and found among the papers of the 
Jatter. It ran thus :— 

Dimanche, 26 juillet, 4 onze heures et demie, 
Salle des concerts de la rue Neuve-Vivienne, 
Répétition générale de la Symphonie Militaire, 
Composée par M. H. Berlioz, 

Pour la féte funébre du 28 juillet. 

H. BERLIOZ. 
Bon pour deux personnes. 
March funébre, hymue d’adieu, apothéose. 


The Gazette Musicale of August 2nd, describing 
the ceremony of July 28th, speaks of the work 
as “la nouvelle symphonie héroique.” The 
composer gave it at a concert on August 6th, 
the programme describing it as ‘Symphonie 
funébre composée pour la translation des 
victimes de Juillet.’ The shorter name given 
to it by the public was ‘Symphonie de Juillet,’ 
and it was thus named by Wagner in the well- 
known article in which he spoke of the music in 
such high terms. Eighteen months later the 
Gazette referred to some recruits passing 
through Paris to the sounds of ‘‘ la Marche du 
convoi de Berlioz.” When published as Op. 15 
it was entitled ‘Grande Symphonie Funébre et 
Triomphale,’ a general and more suitable title, 
seeing that future generations would scarce 
remember the particular occasion for which the 
work had been written. 


THE first novelty at the Paris Opéra-Comique 
will most probably be ‘Les Armaillé’ of M. 
Doret, with Madame Marguerite Carré as chief 
interpreter. Mlle, Claire Friché will take part 
in the production later on of M. Bruneau’s 
* Enfant-roi.’ 


Sienor Luret MAncINeELLI, the well-known 
operatic conductor, has written an opera on the 
subject of Paolo and Francesca, The new 
work will be produced at La Scala, Milan, next 
season. 


Le Ménestrel gives a list of Wagner’s piano- 
forte music, and speaks of the compositions as 
“few in number and of small importance.” One 
of them, however, has an interesting history. 
On October 6th, 1830, Wagner, then only in his 
eighteenth year, sent an arrangement for piano 
solo of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony to the 
Schott firm at Mayence, with a letter asking a 
louis d’or for each of the eight sheets. In 
December, 1831, his manuscript was returned 
to him with a statement that the firm was 
overcrowded with manuscripts. But Wagner 
tried again : he sent it back, but this time he 
did not ask for remuneration. The work, how- 
ever, was not published ; it remained among the 
archives of the firm until 1872, when it was 
returned to Wagner. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. National Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 4 











DRAMA 


—>— 


Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life. By John 
Coleman. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Or the fifty years over which the observa- 
tions of John Coleman extended most were 
spent in the country, and but an insignifi- 
cant portion in London. So much was this 
the case that on his death on April 21st 
little was found to be said concerning his 
career. The absence of information con- 
cerning him was due to no delicacy or 
reticence on his part, his previous publica- 
tions—notably his ‘Charles Reade as I 
Knew Him’—being largely occupied with 
autobiographical complaint and record. His 
present work may be read with amusement 
not unleavened with regret. Its main 
defect is that it is untrustworthy, inasmuch 
as it is inexact as chronicle and querulous 
as narrative. Allowance for error may be 
made, since the death of the writer pre- 
vented, presumably, any attempt at an 
adequate revision of proofs. Until near the 
close of the work, moreover, the persons 
dealt with have passed out of the ken of 
the present generation, and it is difficult to 
inspire any very active interest in their 
proceedings. For the rest, the recollections 
present to usa morbidly selfish, vainglorious 
man, jealous, irritable, and quarrelsome ; 
addicted to acts of violence, of which he has 
the grace sometimes to be ashamed; occa- 
sionally indiscreet in revelation, and prone 
to speak with ill- mannered contempt of 

those who ventured to criticize his efforts. 

Against this rather formidable arraign- 
ment may be opposed some redeeming 
qualities, such as vivacity in description of 
the precarious life of the travelling actor or 
company. In France these things have 
been depicted by a series of able writers 
between Scarron and Théophile Gautier. 
In England no craftsmen such as those 
named have dealt with the subject ; but the 
record of pain, want, and humiliation has 
been supplied by almost every actor of past 
time, and is the more harrowing to read on 
account of its crudity and lack of artistic 
finish. Coleman states that he destroyed 
such diaries as he kept. The fact that, in 
spite of this assertion, his avowals have often 
the form of a diary naturally begets a sus- 
picion of untrustworthiness. 

An Irishman by descent, though born in 
Derby, and a Roman Catholic, Coleman 
seems to have contemplated entering the 
priesthood. A disposition towards the stage 
was fostered soon after, to use his own 
words, ‘“‘the dull old king (‘Silly Billy’) 
had moved over to his dull ancestors,’”’ by 
the sight of Ira Aldridge in Othello; and 
he resolved himself to play the noble Moor, 
whom he denominates a son of the princely 
Abeuceranges (s?c), and reached so quickly 
his goal as to play the character by the 
time he was nineteen years of age to the 
Iago of Macready, then the most represen- 
tative actor of the day. The promise of this 
dawn was not fulfilled, and Coleman’s career 
was for many a year uncheered by any 
further success. Impecunious, cold, and at 
times almost starving, he wandered from 
town to town. His fortunes were a little 
more prosperous, but not greatly so, when 
he began to undertake the management 
of the theatres at which he had solicited 





an engagement. There is, however, no 
temptation to follow a career in which the 
most conspicuous incidents are one or 
two Shakspearean revivals undertaken in 
London or the country. It is amusing to 
find him on his arrival in Edinburgh 
visiting Hawthornden, ‘where lived Ben 
Jonson’s friend Fletcher of Saltoun.” As 
Jonson died long before Fletcher of Saltoun 
was born, it is consoling to read of the 
companion of his jaunt saying, ‘“‘I see 
you know all about it.’ We need not 
pause to comment on the appearance of 
Mrs. Siddons and her boy in Sothern’s or 
Southerne’s play of ‘Isabella; or, the 
Fatal Marriage,’ though the play in 
question is an alteration by David Garrick. 
It is, however, distinctly amusing to hear 
of his speaking of nameless critics as 
pseudonymuncule. Not much of a Ulysses 
was Charles Reade, but his bow was too 
much for Coleman. The limbs of Charlotte 
Cushman are said to have been, if he might 
‘fuse the term, strident as those of a youth” 
(the italics are ours). A daring and caco- 
phonous alteration of Marlowe is made 
when a well-known line of his is given :— 
Twisted is the branch that might have grown full 
straight. 

This is not the only, nor even the worst, 
case here of misquotation. 

The four sisters Terry are announced as 
Kate, Ellen, Maud, and Florence. We are 
told of a Mr. James Browne, of whom we 
have not before heard, as 
‘beyond doubt the greatest character on the 
English stage. His Dick Dowlas was excellent ; 
but his Dr. Pangloss was unapproachable, his 
Acres was inimitable, his Austerlitz (‘Maid of 
Croissy’) worthy of Webster at his best. In 
Robert Macaire he might stand beside Lemaitre 
himself and ‘ moult no feather.’” 

Not often is he equally lavish in praise 
concerning any real or fancied rival. 

We have not mentioned half the flagrant 
errors we have encountered, and we quit 
here a man whose nature seems to have been 
soured by disappointments. Some of his 
criticisms are just, especially his condemna- 
tion of Macready’s Othello. They are, asa 
rule, expressed in the florid and fantastic 
language to which some actors of the old 
school were addicted. 








CANKER-BLOOMS AND CANKER, 
August 9th, 1904, 

Ir you but know enough you can prove any- 
thing, and now that my idle fellowship of thirty 
years with the books of the India Office Library 
has ceased, I am at a great disadvantage in 
meeting Mr. Richard F. Towndrow’s array of 
references in the Atheneum of last Saturday 
in support of his attempt to disturb the accepted 
identification of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ canker” and 
‘*canker-blooms” with the dog-rose. I can, 
however, add from my own shelves a few 
quotations to those cited by me previously in 
confirmation of the traditionary decision on the 
question. 

Dr. Murray, in his‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
under‘ Canker’ defines it as ‘‘an inferior kind of 
rose, the dog-rose,” adding ‘‘ except locally” ; 
meaning that in certain localities certain other 
plants, such as the red poppy and the dande- 
lion, are known by the name of “canker.” 
I looked for a quotation from Shakspeare’s 
time, and found one of the date 1582: 
‘“‘the buddes of Cankers or wilde eglan- 
tine.” Here wild eglantine, eglantier sauvage, 
is the dog-rose and not the sweet - briar. 
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Again, in Thomas Wright’s ‘Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Provincial Eoglish’ I find : 
‘*Qanker, (1) the common red field poppy ; 
(2) the dog-rose.” For me the quotation of 
1582 of itself decides the whole question. 

Then as to bedeguar ; I have never seen it 
on the dog-rose, I have never known it absent 
from the sweet-briar; but again turning to 
Murray, I find he defines it, ‘‘A moss-like 
excrescence on rose bushes,” and quotes Lyte, 
1578, ‘‘The spongious bawle...... uppon the 
wilde rose,” and Oliver (Kew), 1872, ‘* Rose 
Bedeguars, or ‘Robin Redbreast’s Pincushions,’ 
are frequent upon the Dog - Rose,” and the 
Pall Mail Gazette of September 3rd, 1883: 
** The hedgerows...... beautiful with...... and the 
bedeguar of the rose.” I cannot, therefore, 
uphold my experience against that of Mr. 
‘Towndrow, reinforced by all these authorities, 
on the question of bedeguar. 

Nevertheless, turning to my favourite book 
on English botany, because Crabbe’s favourite, 
William Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica,’ 1778, I find 
under Rosa canina the officinal or rather phar- 
maceutical products mentioned are: ‘Flores 
Spongiole, seu Bedeguar, Cynosbati.” Now 
Cynosbatos—literally ‘‘dog-bramble”—is the 
sweet -briar of Theocritus v. 91: ‘but the 
cynosbatos and the anemone are not to be 
compared with the roses which fling their 
flowers about the hedges” ; and the cynosbaton 
of Theophrastus is the fruit (bedeguar ?) of the 
sweet-briar. 

Finally, as to disturbing landmarks—a tradi- 
tion of over three hundred years, even if 
erroneous, should not be lightly questioned. 
There are many things we know to be false, in 
which it is good—good for our souls—to believe, 
and you cannot disturb picturesque errors, 
which touch the imagination and have received 
the veneration of ages, without breaking the 
continuity of folk-lore, and doing grievous 
injury to popular culture. 

Gerorce Birpwoop. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


WSILE it is difficult to complain of the care 
that is taken by authority of the playgoing 
public, it is still more difficult to resist the con- 
viction that the policy of the London County 
Council towards the West-End theatres is fussy 
and irritating. The expenditure of large sums 
is exacted with what seems like caprice, and 
compliance with the demands involves little 
assurance of immunity from further vexation. 
What appears most serious is that the whole 
conduct is unintelligent, that the alterations 
are constantly frivolous, and that the precau- 
tions that would go furthest towards securing 
the safety of the public are those precisely on 
which no one insists. 


‘THe CatcH oF THE Season,’ by Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks and Gordon Hamilton, is in 
active rehearsal at the Vaudeville. It is in two 
acts, and will be supported by a company com- 
prising Mr. Hicks, Mr. Sam Sothern, Miss 
Rosina Filippi, and Miss Ethel Mathews. 
It is said to be a modernization of the Cinderella 
story. 

Ir is intended that the Court shall reopen in 
October with afternoon performances. A new 
play by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Dr. Murray’s 
* Hippolytus,’ ‘Aglavaine and Selysette,’ by 
M. Maeterlinck, and ‘Candida,’ will each be 
given sixtimes. ‘ Prunella ; or, Lovein a Dutch 
Garden,’ by Messrs. Laurence Housman and 
Granville Barker, will afterwards be given on 
afternoons and evenings. 


Tae production at the Adelphi, under the 
management of Mr. Otho Stuart and Mr. Oscar 
Asche, of ‘The Prayer of the Sword,’ by Mr. 
James B. Fagan, is fixed for September 17th. 


Tue forthcoming comedy of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones deals, we are told, with hypnotism 





and mesmeric suggestion, the powers with which 
the hero is endowed being unconsciously ob- 
tained and involuntarily exercised. 


‘Tuat Brute Simmons’ is the title of a 
curtain-raiser adapted by the author and Mr. 
Herbert Sargent from one of Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison’s ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ and to be 
produced on August 30th by Messrs. Maude 
and Harrison. 


So far as preliminary announcements can be 
trusted, it would appear that the close of the 
present month and the beginning of the next 
will be a season of autumnal activity unprece- 
dented in stage annals. It is to be feared that 
this eagerness to anticipate the usual period of 
opening is a symptom not wholly favourable. 


‘Toe Lapy wHo Dwett in THE Dakx’ is 
the rather fantastic title of a one-act play in 
which Mr. Percy Standing has appeared at the 
Marlborough. 


Mr. C. G. Cuaitp writes from 67, Walnut 
Park, Roxbury, Mass. :— 

“T venture to send the enclosed note of a recent 
‘find’ because of what I conceive to be its rather 
unusual interest. In view of the fact that three 
special editions of ‘The Alchemist’ have appeared 
lately, a new source should possess interest in itself ; 
but it is surely especially surprising to discover 
that Jonson drew from a comedy by Bruno, ‘Il 
Candelaio.’ Your recent review of MclIntyre’s 
‘ Life of Bruno’ was, of course, right in censuring 
Mclntyre’s translation of the title as ‘The Torch- 
bearer.’ Your reviewer did not venture an explana - 
tion ; the title is drawn simply from a remark of 
the painter in the play, Gioan Bernardo, toa would- 
be poet, or, rather, a character who essayed poetry, 
‘ Da candelaio volete doventar orefice.’”’ 

The enclosed note adduces various proofs of the 
theory that Bruno’s play is the chief source of 
*The Alchemist.’ 


Frep Cares, who died on July 26th of 
gastritis at the Charing Cross Hospital, in his 
seventy-sixth year, was once a well-known light 
comedian. He appeared in London at the 
Lyceum in 1848 under the management of 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris. In 
1863 he supported Miss Herbert at the St. 
James’s in ‘Friends or Foes’ (‘Nos Intimes’), 
and was in 1865 at the Princess’s the original 
Major Coffin in ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue.’ At Drury 
Lane he was the first Sir Walter Raleigh in 
‘Amy Robsart,’ and Spooner in ‘Formosa.’ 
Among other parts in which he was seen were 
Brush in ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, Roderigo, Osric, Tarelli in 
‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ and De Beringhen in 
‘Richelieu’ to Sir Henry Irving’s Richelieu. 
During recent years he had acted in the 
country. 


Miss Epita Wynne-MarrTaison, a young 
actress whose performance in the mystery play 
of ‘Everyman’ won ‘‘ golden opinions” both in 
England and America, has been engaged by Sir 
Henry Irving for his farewell tour, which, as is 
known, will extend over two years. 


Tue Royalty Theatre will reopen shortly 
with ‘The Passing of a Dream,’ a new play by 
an author as yet untried, Mr. Reginald 
Kennedy-Cox. It will be preceded by a one- 
act play by Meinheer Heijermans. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the production in London 
of Wilson Barrett’s ‘Lucky Durham’ are 
retarded by the difficulty of finding a represen- 
tative of the hero. Mr. Charles Warner has 
been named, but the negotiations with him 
make apparently little progress. 


On August 29th Mr. Arthur Bourchier will 
produce at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, a play 
by Miss Gladys Unger on the subject of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 








To CorrREsponDENTS.—C, H.—M. EB. A.—J. K.—W. W.G. 
—P. S.—A. L.—received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. net each, 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
Vols. I., II., III., and IV. NOW READY. 


’ 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New BSaition, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of 
Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. 

‘**The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the 
editor and publishers. The book, long since recognized as 
a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 
TO THE CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 





Paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


The CARE of HORSES. A Book for 


all who have practical care of Horses. By ADA F. 
CARTER, Instructress in Riding, and CHARLES 
CARTER, M.R.C.V.S.Lond. With 56 Illustrations. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, blue 
cloth, 3:, 6d. 


PRECIS and PRECIS-WRITING. 
By A. W. READY, B.A., Army and University Tutor. 


In this Edition the Key at the end has been omitted, and 
Six new Papers have been added. One Specimen is fully 
worked out, and brief Notes are given. 

Copies of the old Edition, with Key, may still be hai, 
green cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, 1s. each. 


ROWING and SCULLING. With a 


Chapter on PUNTING. By GUY RIXON. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, 3s.; or without Answers, 2s. €d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY for 


SCHOOLS. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and the 
Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 83 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINES 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. 


_— I., containing ESSAYS and REPRESENTATIVE 


Vol. II., containing ENGLISH TRAITS, The CONDUCT 
of LIFE, and NATURE. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 


BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited with 
eo and Notes by ANNIE KAINE ELLIS. 





Others to follow, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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~ MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT.—“ Have you read ‘THE STORM OF LONDON ’?” is the question 
which will soon be on the lips of every one. No novel published within recent times is comparable with it 
for audacity. It is described as a social rhapsody, and the author certainly portrays with no flattering pen 
the worst side of high-class society. But it is something more. It is a work of imagination, daringly 
original, and set boldly i in a frame of modern realism. Yet there is no sadness in the book—only laughter. 
The author possesses rare courage and discretion, and his story can give no offence to any reader with the 


saving gift of humour. Again \ we ask, ‘Have you read ‘ THE STORM OF LONDON ’?” crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 














NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GIRL IN GREY. By Curtis Yorks, Author of ‘ Delphine,’ &. 
A FOOL WITH WOMEN. By Frep Wuaisnaw, Author of ‘Countess Ida,’ &e. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MISS CASS. By G. W. Arpteron, Author of ‘ The Lady in Sables,’ &. 
HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Saran Tyrter, Author of ‘ Four Red Roses,’ &c. 
MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. By Sern Coox Comstock. 
A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. By James MacLaren Connan, Author of ‘The Iron Hand,’ &c. 
THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD. By Harotp Bixptoss, Author of ‘ His Master Purpose,’ &c. 
IN THE RED DAWN. By J. E. Muppocx, Author of ‘Sweet ‘* Doll” of Haddon Hall,’ &c. 
LOVE AND LIARS. By Atice M. Dient, Author of ‘ Entrapped,’ &c. 
MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ &e. 
THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY. By Joan Srraxee Winter, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ &c. 
THE LONELY CHURCH. By Ferevs Hume, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 
MALINCOURT KEEP. By Avetrne Sereeant, Author of ‘ The Future of Phyllis,’ &e. 
A WOMAN AT BAY. By Hetew Bayuiss, Author of ‘A Woman in the City.’ 





[/mmediately. 

ONE PRETTY MAID AND OTHERS. By May Crommetin, Author of ‘ Partners Three,’ &e. [/mmediately.. 
MARCUS AND FAUSTINA. By Freveric Carrer, Author of ‘The Progress of Pauline Kessler,’ ‘The Adventures of John Johns,’ &c, 

Immediately. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE HUSBAND. By Fioreyce Warven, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. AL 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIRANDA. By L. T. Meanz, Author of ‘ Nurse Charlotte,’ &c. (Ummediately. 


BLIND POLICY. By Gzorce Manvitre Fenn. - a a | hae 
GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST ROMANCE. c ——_—— ee = 
A BRIDE FROM THE SEA. By Guy Boornsy, Author of ‘ Dr. Nikola.’ With 8 Half-Tone Illustrations on art paper, price 5s. 


*,* This romance is, in the opinion of those who have been privileged to read it in MS., Mr. Guy Boothby’s best and most sensational tale, and probably his longest. 








VICTORIA CROSS’S WORLD-FAMOUS NOVEL. THIRTIETH EDITION NOW READY, price 6s. 
ANNA LOMBARD. By Vicrorra Cross, Author of ‘Six Chapters of a Man’s Life,’ ‘To-morrow,’ 


‘“*A very remarkable story; a novel to set people thinking. It is a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation of a fr of the relations of the sexes which I do not remember ever 
having © seen treated with the same freedom, a and oneemy. It is difficult to praise the book too highly.”—Mr. W. T. Srgap in entnend of Reviews. 





“* John Long's 8 Library of Motern Classics’ is astonishingly good value for the money. I know of no pleasanter or more tasteful sepeinte.’ "—Academy, May 28, 1904. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SERIES OF GREAT WORKS OF FICTION BY MODERN AUTHORS. 
NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, and FULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on the Best Paper. Biogra- 
phical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. Size, 8 in. by54 in. ; thickness, lj in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each ; full leather, gold block and silk marker, 3s. net each. 





THE THREE CLERKS ‘ . ANTHONY TROLLOPE.;ADAM BEDE .. .  GeEoRGE E.ro7. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH CHARLES READE. THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND W. M. THACKERAY, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE ‘ ‘ WILKIE COLLINS. | WESTWARD HO!. ; 5 CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


TO LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. On payment to any Bookseller or to the Publisher of 14s, the Six cloth-bound Tienes will be stats and for 11. the Six leather-bound 
Volumes. Carriage paid. Sample copy post free for 2s. 4d. cloth, and 3s 4d. leather. 


‘A real triumph of modern publishing.’ ’—Pall Mali G2zette. **A marvel of cheapness.’ "Spectator. “ A marvellous bargain.” ”"— Truth, 
THE PRESS nie ‘ Wonderfully cheap.”— Globe. ‘* A triumph of publishing.”— Bookman, * Remarkable in price and format.”—Daily Mail, 
THE SERIES ‘* Admirable in print, paper, and | binding.’ ’—Saturday Review. 
Pad 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


THE HAYMARKET NOVELS. 


Under this heading Mr. JOHN LONG will issue a Series of Copyright Novels which, in their more expensive form, have achieved success. The Volumes will be printed from 
—— cast type upon a superior antique wove paper, and will be bound in specially designed cover, heavily gold-blocked at back. The size of the Volumes will be crown 8vo, and the 
price 2s. 6d. each. A feature of the Series will be a uniform edition of the more popular works of Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. The following are among the first in the Series :— 











FATHER ANTHONY . - «  « ROBERT BUCHANAN. A DIFFICULT MATTER... Mrs. Loverr CamMEzon. 

Fy ae nae — = = eo WARDEN. THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA. . = Mnrzs. Loverr Cameron. 
oS Se uy Boorusy. 

FUGITIVE ANNE . P ix Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, A PASSING FANCY ’ : : ° Mas. Lovett CAMERON. 

THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS . . Apevine Sercuanr, |BITTER FRUIT. . . . . . Mas. Loverr Camuroy. 

THE SCARLET SEAL . ae Dick Donovan. ANILL WIND... : % . Mrs. Lovert Cameron. 

A FAIR FRAUD. . ‘ : é 5 Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. | A WOMAN’ ig NO”. ' : ; ’ Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 





JOHN LONG'S FAMOUS SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES IN ATTRACTIVE COVERS. 


IN SUMMER SHADE ‘ » Mary E. Mann.| SOMETHING IN THE CITY Ftorence Warpven.| A WOMAN’S “NO” .  . Mrs. Loverr CAMERON.,. 
THE GOLDEN WANG-HO.._Ss=‘ Feraus Hume. | ADA VERNHAM, ACTRESS Ricuarp Marsz. GEORGE AND SON ._. Epwarp H. CoopER, 


NOTICE.—This Series now contains Forty Titles always kept in print and in constant demand. Kindly write for List. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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‘LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘¢ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1euts Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND § 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

*Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen’? Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith's Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith’ — Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul””—*“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzeus Apella”—Pronunciation of ‘ Huic’ 
—‘*Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux” —“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


? 





ELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘“Hand of glory””— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk”? Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL I$INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F-.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENEZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


An ANTHOLOGY of ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 

The WORTHIES of BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL. 

KELTIC RESEARCHES, OLD QUEBEC. The LUMLEYS., 

The LATE PROF. COWELL. LOCAL HISTORY. 

ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BOOKS on MOROCCO. ALPINE LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Fight to a Finish ; Park, Gardens, and Culture Institutes; Renan in 
Brittany ; Schleiermacher ; Sir H. M. Stanley’s Books. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The WOOD of SILENCE; THOMAS HOOD and LITERARY FORGERS; WOLFE and GRAY’S 
‘ELEGY’; DODSLEY’S ‘ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE’; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Botanical Literature; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Prado; Light ard Water; Great Masters; Two Books on the Art of Japan ; The 
Royal Archeological Institute ; Mr. F. Goodall, R.A.; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—History of American Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Biography by Conjecture ; Canker-blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 





The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.Q, 
And of all Newsagents, 





NEW SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
No. 1. JANUARY 2. 





Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL. 


‘That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series,. 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.” 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures. 
of the last fifty years than any one else living,” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world, It is not without. 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the- 
current number a fresh series, points out the- 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, ‘The editor, himself a veteran, can point. 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or alk 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr. Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. E, H. Coleman are among those- 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the- 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries,” 


STAR. 


‘Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of' 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers. 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing” 
to the amount of work that bas been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public. It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd: 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures. 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,” 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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“MACMILLAN & ¢ CO.’S 


STANDARD WORKS. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 4g, net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 


POEMS. 3 vois. 
YS in CRITICISM. First Series. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. Second Series. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. 
LETTERS, 1848-1888, Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. In 2 vols. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Intro- 
duction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. In 8 vols. 
Vol.I. GENESIS—NUMBEBRS. Vol. V. 
NOMY — 


Vol. Il. DEUTERO 
2 SAM Vol. VI. EZEKIEL—MALACHI. 
Vol. III. 1KINGS ESTHER. Vol. VII. MATTHEW—JOHN. 
Vol. IV. JOB—SONG of SOLOMON. Vol. VIII. ACTS—REVELATION. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A.W. Pottarp. 2 vols. 
Dean Church's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected Edition. 


9 vols. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
DANTE, and other Essays. 

ST. ANSELM. | BACON. | SPENSER. 

The OXFORD MOVEMENT. ‘twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. (Included in this Series by 

permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Keview, 1846-1590. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third 


Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Introduction by 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 
wien ~— 


MISCEL NIES. | AYS | PO 
EN SLIsH * TRAITS and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


The CONDUCT of LIFE, ane CIETY and SOLITUDE. 
LETTE iMs.~ 


ISAIAH—LAME NTA- 
TIONS. 


6 vols. 


RS and SOCIAL A 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Atpis Wrienr. 
Letters 3 of Edward F Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883. 
y 


More ‘Setters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Atnis 
WRIGHY. 


Pausanias, and other Greek Sketches. ByJ.G. Frazmr, D.C.L. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with Introduc- 


tions, by T. BAILKY SAUNDE 
baad The Scientific and Artistic - were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 


Leighton respectively. 
Thomas 8 Gray’ s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
GoOSs 4 vols 
rons JOURNALS, and ESSAYS. 
LETTERS 


NOTES on Gambcenanee and PLATO. 
Green’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Gresn, M.A. LL.D. 
aps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A, LL.D. With 


Maps. In 2 vols. 
Oxford Studies. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Edited by Mrs. J. R, 


REEN and Miss K. NORGATE. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Jony Ricnarp 
REEN. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. Green, 
Historical Studies. By J. R. Greey, 
Guesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 


Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and Translations 
of MAURICE HEWLRETT, Author of ‘ The Forest Lovers.’ Third Edition, Revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 

LITERARY ESSAYS 

ESSAYS on SOME of the “MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
in MATTERS of FA 
HEOLOGICAL SSSAYS— 

CRIT! CISMS on CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT and THINKERS. 

vols 
ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. Edited by his 
Niece, ELizasbetH M. Roscox. 


With 





Edited 





Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by 
the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. SERIOUS POEMS. Vol. II. POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 


With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 


METHOD and RESU. DARWINIANA. 
SCIENCE and DUCATI ‘ON. 


HUME. Witb _. s oT Study of Berkeley. 

MAN’S PLACE TURE, and other Anthropological Essays. 
DISCOURSES: BIOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL. 
tine ae and ETHICS, and other Hssays. 

LIFE and LETTERS. 


3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDKRIC HARRISON 
French Poets and Novelists. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Greece. Two ge delivered before the Philosophical 


Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’ and ‘ Byron in 
By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Second Edition. 


Edited by 
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